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From the Illustrated London Magazine. 
SCOTTISH LEGAL LYRIC. 
THE ANNUITY. 


Atr--“ Duncan Davidson.” 


I Gaz! to spend a week in Fife— 
An unco? week is proved to be, 
For there I met a waesome wife 
Wimentin’ her viduity. 
Her grief brak out sae fierce and fell, 
I thought her heart wad burst the shell ; 
And,—I was sae left to mysel’,— 
I sell’t®? her an annuity. 


The bargain lookit fair eneugh— 
She just was turned o’ saxty-three— 
I could na guess’d she’d prove sae teugh, 
By human ingenuity. 
But years have come, and years have gane, 
An’ there she’s yet as stieve* ’s a stane— 
The limmer®’s growin’ young again, 
Since she’s got her annuity. 


She’s crined® awa’ to bane an’ skin, 
But that it seems is nought to me; 
She’s like to live—although she’s in 
The last stage o’ tenuity. 
She munches wi’ her wizened’ gums, 
An’ stumps about on legs o’ thrums,® 
But comes—as sure as Christmas comes— 
To ca’ for her annuity. 


She jokes her joke, an’ cracks her crack, 
As spunkie® as a growin’ flea— 

An’ there she sits upon my back, 
A livin’ perpetuity. 

She hurkles'? by her ingle-side,"" 

An’ toasts an’ tans her wrunkled hide— 

Lord kens how lang she yet may bide 
To ca’ for her annuity. 


I read the tables drawn wi’ care 
For an Insurance Company ; 
Her chance o’ life was stated there 
Wi’ perfect perspicuity. 
But tables here or tables these, 
She’s lived ten years beyond her share, 
An’s like to live a dozen mair, 
To ca’ for her annuity. 


I gat the loon that drew the deed— 
We spell’d it o’er right carefully ;— 
In vain he yerked" his souple'* head, 
To find an ambiguity. 
It’s dated—tested—a’ complete— 
The proper stamp—nae word delete— 
And diligence, as on decreet, 
May pass for her annuity. 


Last Yule™ she had a fearfu’ hoast,'> 
I thought a kink'® might set me free— 
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I led her out, ’mang snaw and frost, 
Wi’ constant assiduity. 


. But Deil-ma-care, the blast gaed by, 


An’ missed the auld anatomy— 
It just cost me a tooth, forbye 
ischarging her annuity. 


I thought that grief might gar'? her quit"®— 
Her only son was lost at sea— 
But aff her wits behuved to flit, 
An’ leave her in fatuity ! 
She threeps,’® an’ threeps, he’s living yet, 
For a’ the tellin’ she can get— 
But catch the doited™ runt?! forget 
To ca’ for her annuity. 


If there’s a sough® o’ cholera 
Or typhus—wha sae gleg™ as she! 
She buys up baths, an’ drugs, an’ a’, 
In siccan superfluity ! 
She doesna need—she’s fever proof— 
The pest walked o’er her very roof— 
She tauld me sae—an’ then her loof™ 
Held out for her annuity. 


Ae day she fell, her arm she brak— 
A compound fracture as could be— 
Nae Leech the cure wad undertak, 
Whate’er was the gratuity. 
Its cured !—she handles ’t like a flail, 
It does as weel in bits as hale ; * 
But I’m a broken man mysel’, 
Wi her an’ her annuity. 


Her broozled®™ flesh an’ broken banes, 
Are weel as flesh an’ banes can be; 
She beats the taeds that live in stanes, 
An’ fatten in vacuity. 
They die when they're exposed to air— 
They canna thole® the atmosphere— 
But her—expose her onywhere— 
She lives for her annuity ! 


I tied a cracker to her cat— 

Mad, up her claes* the brute did flee, 
An’ left her back in sic a state— 

Ye couldna gar her show it ye. 
She lay four weeks upon her face— 
But flesh like hers neer mortifies— 
She’s up—an’ sits upon the place, 

An’ skrieghs™ for her annuity ! 


The thunderbolt that rives the oak 
Fa’s scaithless on her thin body— 
Down gaed her floor beneath the shock ! 
Ont frae the lum® she flew at ye! 
The Powers o’ air may let her be— 
She thrives on Electricity— . 
The Fiend himsel’ can’t set me free 
Frae her and her annuity. 


If mortal means could nick her thread, 
Sma’ crime it wad appear to me; 
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Ca’t murder—or ca’t homicide— 
I'd justify’t—an’ do it tae. 
But how to fell a wither’d wife, 
That’s carved oat o’ the tree o’ life— 
The timmer® limmer daurs® the knife 
To settle her annuity. 


I'd try a shot.—But whar’s the mark ?— 
Her vital parts are hid frae me. 

Her back-bane wanders through her sark™ 
In an unkenn’d corkscrewity. 

She’s palsified*‘—an’ shakes her head 

Sae fast about, ye scarce can see’t— 

It’s past the power o’ steel or lead 
To settle her annuity. 


She might be drowned ;—But go she'll not 
Within a mile o’ loch or sea ;— 

Or hanged—if cord could grip a throat 
O’ siccan® exiguity. 

It’s fitter far to hang the rope— 

It draws out like a telescope— 

*Twad tak a dreadfu’ length o’ drop 
To settle her annuity. 


Will puzion® do’t ?—It has been tried. 
But, be’t in hash or fricassee, 

That’s just the dish she can’t abide, 
Whatever kind o’ gout it hae. 

It’s needless to assail her doubts— 

She gangs by jnstinct,—like the brutes,— 

An’ only eats an’ drinks what suits 
Hersel’ an’ her annuity. 


The Bible says the age o’ man, 
Three score an’ ten perchance may be ; 
She’s ninety-four! Let them wha can 
Explain the incongruity. 
She should hae lived afore the Flood— 
She’s come o’ Patriarchal blood— 





She’s some auld Pagan, mummified 
Alive for her annuity. 


She’s been embalmed inside an’ out; 
She’s sautit®” to the last degree ; 
There’s pickle in her very snout, 
Sae caper-like an’ cruety. 
Lot’s wife was fresh compared to her; 
They’ve Kyanized the useless knir*®— 
She canna decompose—nae mair. 
Than her accursed annuity. 


The water-drap wears out the rock 
As this eternal jaud wears me ; 

I could withstan’ the single shock, 
But not the continuity. 

It’s pay me here—an’ pay me there— 

An’ pay me, pay me, evermair ; 

V’'ll gang demented wi’ despair, 
I'm charged® for her annuity ! 


‘Went. *Uncommon, extraordinary. ?Sold. 
4 Stiff, immovable. ° Jade. ®Shrunk. 7 Thin, 
fleshless. ®Short threads used in weaving. 
* Lively. 'Crouches. " Fireside. 1* Worked. 
13 Pliani, cunning. 4 Christmas. Cough. 
Fit. '7Make. * Quit life. '* Insists. * Sense- 
less, mad. * Runt means the old stem of a 
cabbage stock, and is applied as an expression 
of contempt to old women in Scotland. * Re- 
port, whisper. * Gleg is active, eager, quick. 

Open palm. * Whole. * Crushed and wound- 
ed. 7 Endure. * Clothes. * Screams, shrieks, 
more Scottico. *° Chimney. *!“ Wooden jade.” 
more literally the “timber jade.” *? Dares. ° 
Shirt, shift. Struck with palsy. Such. * 
Poison. *7 Salted. * A Scotch name for a 
knotty and useless bit of wood: the English 
word in Johnson is “knurr.” * A Scottish legal 
step to compel immediate payment. 
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“Tsaw a new heaven and a newearth.” 


BY J. F. C. 
I. 
New heavens! new earth! where are ye? Ever- 


more 
Cold skies, hard land oppress the weary heart ; 
O seer, who gazed from Patmos’ island-shore 
Into the fature, when shall these depart ? 


Il. 
Earth, in her circular path among the stars, 
Bears the same burden still of sin and woe ; 
And through an orbit of recurring wars, 
The disunited Church must falter slow. 


Itt. 


Oh for new heavens! new light our minds to lead, 
New strength from God to nerve the palsied 


arm, 
New life from Chirst to animate our dead, 
New love our souls to enlarge, our hearts to 
warm ! 





Iv. 
Must we forever tread this barren way ; 

Repeat the fruitless round of old routine ; 
Where no new dawn proclaims the advancing 


ay, 
No tender spring clothes earth anew with 
green ? 


v. 
Believe we rather in the coming sweet 
Of Christ on earth, the living Christ, to reign— 
When saints, by creeds divided now, shall meet, 
And his one church all churches shall contain. 


vI. 

The lofty portals of these heavens expand, 
The everlasting doors are lifted high ; 
And troops of angels at the gateway stand, 

To welcome in redeemed humanity. 


vil. 
How long, dear mother! holy church, how long! 
From Austrian prison, Alabama’s shore, 
The oppressed, with fainting hearts, their cries 
prolong : — 
Come, city of our God, nor leave us more. 
Christian Register. 
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1. Memoirs of the Life and Scientific Research- 
es of John Dalton, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, LL. 
D. Edinburgh, F.R.S., Foreign Associate of 
the Academy of Sciences, Paris, etc. By 
William Charles Henry, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 
London, 1854. 

2. An Introduction to the Atomic Theory. By 
Charles Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S. etc., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and of Botany in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition. 
Oxford, 1851. 


WE place these volumes in conjunction—the 
first a biography, the second an essay on one 
of the highest topics of natural science—be- 
cause the fame of Dalton mainly rests on the 
discoveries by which he defined and illustrated 
that theory which forms the subject of Dr. 
Daubeny’s work. A dedication of this second 
edition to the memory of Dalton—then re- 
cently deceased—justly and very eloquently 
describes those researches in atomic chemistry, 
which, while wonderfully enlarging the do- 
mains of the science, and giving exactitude to 
all its conclusions, have led to new and more 
profound views of the great laws by which 
matter is governed in the mutual actions and 
combinations of its ultimate component parts. 
Here, on this wide field of atomical theory, 
the bold speculations of ancient philosophy 
had anticipated, as we shall presently see, 
some of the results, now better bxed by actual 
experiment and the consummate refinements 
of modern analysis. Dalton had no knowledge 
of these elder hypotheses, nor even a full an- 
ticipation of all that his doctrine was to bring 
forth in the future. But it was he who in ef- 
fect sowed the seeds for this t harvest ; 
and though others had recently trodden on 
the same ground, and to the very brink of the 
discovery, it was he who first fully indicated 
the principle and method of research, and the 
true import and value of the facts derived 
from it. 

The name of Dalton must therefore enter 
into every history of the atomical theory ; and 
we may be excused for dwelling upon some par- 
ticulars of the life of this remarkable person, 
as afforded us in a volume of Dr. Henry, 
aided by our own personal recollections — 
Dr. Henry was peculiarly fitted for his task. 
He inherited from his father a strong personal 
attachment to Dalton, whose reciprocal regard 
was shown by his bequest to Dr. Henry of his 
ane and all his philosophical apparatus.— 

oroughly versed in modern chemistry him- 
self, and especially familiar, from study in the 
German laboratories, with those researches 
which have so greatly enlarged, while in some 
parts modifying, the home discovery of Dal- 
ton, he comes well prepared to narrate the 
progress and present state of this great inquiry. 
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He is everywhere perfectly candid in his esti- 
mate of persons and things, where points of 
controversy are concerned. And further, his 
volume is very agreeably written, and will 
please all those who, with some knowledge of 
natural science, can find interest in the simple 
memorial of an earnest investigator of its 
truths. 

Apart indeed from his scientific career, it 
would be difficult to conceive a life more calm 
and uneventful than that of Dalton. What 
Cuvier said of Cavendish is equally true of 
him—* II n’y a dans son histoire d’autres inci- 
dens que des découvertes.” Born in a humble 
position, from which he only slowly emerged 
—living successively in two provincial towns, 
where few at that time could understand or 
appreciate his labors—working always alone, 
with no other excitement than the love of 
physical truth—wanting little, and undisturb- 
ed by the passions or even by the more com- 
mon emotions of social existence—his course 
was one of patient study, unbroken by any of 
the sterner incidents of life. He was a Qua- 
ker by birth, and maintained to the end the 
dress and many of the usages of the sect. But 
his character and habits depended much less 
on this than on his individual temperament, 
and those intellectual peculiarities of which 
we shall have afterwards to speak. 

John Dalton was born at Eaglesfield, a 
village near Cockermouth, in 1766. The Dal- 
tons were of the class of small proprietors, 
formerly called ‘statesmen,—a name that still 
lingers, we believe, in the northern parts of 
England. The father of John appears to have 
been a weaver, as well as yeoman; but of 
slender means in both capacities. He had two 
sons and a daughter. John, the second son, 
was placed at the village schools at Eagles- 
field and in the neighborhood; but derived 
much more aid from the talents with which he 
was born, than from any help which schools 
could give. He speedily nurtured his own 
faculties into activity; and the slight memo- 
rials of his youth are the miniature of the man 
in later life. This miniature becomes more 
exact as we follow him forward to his early 
—, in the world ; first, as a schoolmaster 

imself at Eaglesfield, when only twelve years 
old—next, as assistant and principal succes- 
sively, at a boarding school at Kendal. Simple 
as were, and still are, the functions of a village 
schoolmaster, it is extraordinary that a boy of 
twelve years should be able to fulfil them ; and 
that, after a year of intermediate labor in hus- 
bandry, he should be called, when yet but 
fifteen, to the larger duties of the Kendal 
school. That inborn faculty of silent self- 
labor, and oy study, which remained with 
him through life, can alone explain this. 

Some of the moral peculiarities of Dalton’s 
character come out curiously in this part of 
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his cgreer, as delineated by the recollections 
of one or two persons yet living, who were 
his scholars at Kendal. Apart indeed from 
such information, we could readily have con- 
jéctured that he must have made a very in- 
different schoolmaster. His own early self-ac- 
quired knowledge did not give him the power 
of instilling the same into others of his age. At 
no period had he any command of language or 
facility of explanation. Equally was he un- 
fitted to comprehend those mental diversities 
of temper as well as intellect, which show 
themselves in the very dawn of life. Whether 
that uniformity of plan, which is in some sort 
inevitable in the gathering together of youth 
in schools and colleges, be not on the whole 
better in result than the teaching upon vague 
views of individual character, is a question we 
cannot here discuss. It is enough to say that 
Dalton, as a schoolmaster, could have had but 
one method, and that founded on his own 
peculiar temperament and habits. 

At the Kendal school, where there were 
some sixty boys and girls, educated at from 
half-a-guinea to fifteen shillings a quarter, he 
was associated, while master, with his brother 
Jonathan ; a hard and severe man by nature. 
The surviving pupils describe John as of 
gentler temper; but nevertheless cold, ab- 
stracted, and uncouth in his ways. The school, 
at best, seems never to have been very popu- 
lar under the management of these young 
brothers. 

While residing at Kendal John Dalton en- 
gaged himself in frequent contributions to the 
“Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Diaries ;” two pe- 
riodical works which, at that time of scanty 


literature in the country parts of England, 


earned repute and circulation by their prize 
questions in mathematics and general philoso- 
phy. When Westmoreland was some days’ 
— from London, instead of the eight 

ours of pleasant travel, such periodicals, with 
a weekly newspaper pdr wd | among neigh- 
bors, were probably treasured more than the 
cumbrous superfluity of publications now 
spread throughout every corner of the king- 

om. In 1787, we find that Dalton, being 
then twenty-one, correctly solved thirteen out 
of fifteen mathematical questions in these 
Diaries, and in 1790 gained the highest prize 
for his “masterly solution of the prizé ques- 
tion.” He meddled a little also with the 
moral queries propounded in these works; 
and his answers, though somewhat formal and 
vapid, are at least as good as the questions de- 
serve. 

Dalton began his career of physical research 
while at Kendal, directing it chiefly to Meteor- 
ology—a subject which engaged much of his 
attention through life. The first entry in his 
Meteorological Journal is of March 24, 1787, 
and records a remarkable Aurora Borealis on 
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the evening of that day. Perchance from this 
very cause the phenomenon of the aurora 
(even now imperfectly explained) continued 
ever after to be a favorite topic with him. ‘He 
made in the beginning his own barometer and 
thermometer ; and used as an hygrometer some 
six yards of whipcord, suspended from a nail 
and stretched by a weight, with a scale attach- 
ed to it. This rudeness of his instruments was 
not limited to early life. Even in the ex- 
eriments which led to his great discoveries, 
Cis apparatus was grievously deficient in all 
those refinements which pare A now re- 
quires and has obtained; and his laboratory, 
which we once visited, might well, in its 
slovenly arrangements, provoke a smile from 
the modern adept in analysis. There was a 
sort of obstinacy in Dalton’s mind on this sub- 
ject; derived im part from the independence 
of his own early labors—in part also from an 
original pertinacity of his nature. But some 
compensation was found for this defect in his 
clear perception of the object sought for, and 
in that patient repetition of experiments and 
observations which reconciles discordant re- 
sults, and gives certainty to the conclusions 
obtained. The Method of Averages, even 
where not recognized as such, involves a prin- 
ciple prolific of truth; and Dalton largely 
availed himself of it in his scientific labors. 

In May 1792 he first visited London, of which 
he says in a letter to his brother, “ It is a most 
surprising place, and well worth one’s while to 
see once; but the most disagreeable place on 
earth for one of a contemplative turn to re- 
side in constantly.” A longer knowledge might, 
perhaps, have told him that a man may be 
alone in a multitude ; and that the greatest 
works of contemplation as well as of practical 
activity have emerged from amidst the din and 
bustle of this great metropolis. It is a charac- 
teristic trait of him, that he occupied himself 
while going to the Friends’ Meeting House in 
counting the number of carriages he met on 
the road. “ This,” he says, “ I executed with 
tolerable precision, and the number was 104.” 
Dalton lived, in truth, in an atmosphere of 
numbers; and all his thoughts and observa- 
tions took their coloring from this strong pro- 
pensity of this nature. 

In 1793 he first published his Meteorological 
Observations and ‘on in which he records 
his obligations to Mr. John Gough of Kendal; 
that singular man, who, becoming totally blind 
from small-pox when two years old, furnished 
a memorable instance of what the intellect 
can attain, unaided by this one great sense.— 
Profoundly versed in mathematics, he became 
familiar » a with every branch of natural 
philosophy ; and had so cultivated his remain- 
ing senses, that he could tell by touch, smell, or 
taste, almost every plant within twenty miles 
of his native place. Dalton’s friendship for 
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him continued throughout the whole of Mr. 
Gough’s long life. 

It was in the same year, 1793, that Dalton 
made his second and final change of residence, 
by accepting the place of mathematical tutor 
at a college of Protestant Dissenters lately es- 
tablished in Manchester. Though his con- 
nections with the College ceased after six years, 
he remained at Manchester during the rest of 
his life, and in the same house for the last 
thirty years of that time; making an income, 
which sufficed for his few and simple wants, 
by giving lessons to pupils, or occasional lec- 
tures, both at a very low rate of remunera- 
tion. 

We suppose that few men of tolerable edu- 
cation have passed through life without put- 
ting together some lines, which either were 
poetry, or were believed by themselves to be 
such. Among the exceptions to the rule we 
should fully have expected Dalton to be one. 
But it was otherwise. His biographer gives 
us, as the best among other specimens, ten or 
twelve stanzas, addressed to an /Kolian lyre ; 
and written in 1796, at a time when his feel- 
ings seem to have been somewhat excited by 
the beauty and talents of a young Quaker 
lady, whose family he occasionally visited at 
Lancaster. In letters to his brother, from 
which extracts are given, he describes these 
qualities with more warmth and in greater de- 
tail than we should have expected; yet still 
with a certain philosophical method and a 
strong leaning to the ‘ tabular form,’ which de- 
lineates the man almost as well as the lady 
whom he admires. With regard to the verses, 
they surprise us from being very much in the 
Della Crusca style; and as poetry we can 
hardly commend them. Yet we give a stanza 
below, which will not be thought deficient 
either in harmony or feeling. ‘In reading it 
we have a difficulty in recognizing either the 
Quaker or the hard dry mathematician of the 
Kendal-school.* 

Whatever was the state of Dalton’s feelings 
at this time, result there was none. The same 
condition of life continued; one which pro- 
bably made marriage impossible, even had he 
not been already wedded to those very differ- 
ent pursuits which gave happiness as well as 
honor to his life. It was about this year, 
1796, that Chemistry first engaged his atten- 
tion; and as a Member of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, of 
which he afterwards inaties President, he 
placed before them in successive years a series 
of papers of great value, in connection with 


* Again the slowly rising notes assail— 
As if some tender maid, unseen, unknown, 
Sigh’d for neglect—yet tuneful swell’d the 


e 
To melt th’ unfeeling heart with sorrow’s 
"plaintive moan. 
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this and other branches of Natural Philosophy ; 
evincing both the extent of his objects and the 
energetic and successful labor he bestowed 
upon them. We have not space to enume- 
rate these different Memoirs; but may say 
ng that the most important of them re- 

te to the weight, temperature, and moisture 
of the atmosphere, furnishing, with his research- 
es on rain and evaporation, the basis of modern 
meteorology—to the various phenomena of 
heat and cold, as produced by or determining 
the state of other Sales to the constitu- 
tion of mixed gases, and especially of those 
forming the atmosphere. Later observations 
and experiments, less rude than those which 
he employed, have tended to invalidate some 
of his conclusions. But many remain un- 
touched—all have contributed to the advance- 
ment of science—and all give eminent proof 
of his sagacity and boldness of research. 

We do not here follow the labors or writings 
of Dalton into the great discovery of his life, 
as we shall speak of this hereafter. Before it 
was sufficiently matured for publication, he 
was invited early in 1804 to give a course of 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy at the Royal 
Institution in London. With some kind and 
valuable aid from Davy, he appears to have 
gone through the course satisfactorily ; and, 
from his own account, with a good deal of ap- 
“pune We cannot but think, however, that 

e unconsciously overrated his success; and 
that what he considered such was in some 
part a courteous regard of his audience to the 
simplicity and peculiarities of the man. A 
few years later, when his discoveries were still 
only partially known, we heard him deliver a 
short course on this subject at Edinburgh to a 
scanty audience. It would be hard to con- 
ceive anything more uncouth or ineffective 
than his manner of dealing with the great 
physical truths that lay before him. His ex- 
gyro as made in public, frequently failed. 

dis voice was harsh, indistinct, and unem- 
phatical ; and he was singularly wanting in 
the language and power of illustration, need- 
ful to a lecturer on these high matters of phi- 
losophy, and by which Davy and Faraday have 
given such lustre to their great discoveries. 
Among other instances of his odd appro- 
priation of epithets, we recollect that in treat- 
ing of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, etc..— 
those great elements which pervade all nature 
—he generally spoke of them as “ these ar- 
ticles ;” describing their qualities with far less 
earnestness than a London linendraper would 
show in commending the very different ar- 
ticles which lie on his shelves. 

Dalton’s doctrines therefore needed other 
advocacy than his own to bring them fairly 
before the world. Nor was this aid wanting. 
We shall have to mention before we conclude 
the names of those eminent Chemists who 
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speedily recognized the value of the dis- 
covery, and sought by their labors to verify 
and extend it. His own life proceeded mean- 
while in the same course of tranquil labor. 
He was now, however, less occupied with new 
objects than with the completion of his 
previous researches, and the removal of ob- 
jections which had been raised to certain 
parts of them. With all his love of truth, 
In science as in other things, Dalton was 
strongly tenacious of conclusions once 
formed; and there were many opinions to 
which he clung, long after more exact ex- 
periments than his own had shown them to be 
doubtful or inadmissible. We may name as 
instances, his obstinate adherence to the 
atomic weights he first assigned, though prov- 
ed to be incorrect—his reluctance to adopt 
the doctrine of volumes, received by all other 
chemists—and his long struggle against the 
recognition of chlorine as a chemical ele- 
ment. 

Though always recluse in his habits, his 
reputation, now established both at home and 
abroad, inevitably enlarged his intercourse with 
the world. Manchester too, at least those in 
it who found leisure for anything beyond the 
labors and profits of the loom, began to feel 

ride in the fame of their fellow-townsman. 

ut his private life was little changed in its 
simplicity—his character not at all. While 
streets, factories, and steam-engines were 
growing up multitudinously around, he con- 
tinued to reside in the same quiet house and 
family in which he finally closed his career. 
He seldom went into what is called society. 
His associates were chiefly those who had 
— akin to his own, and a few intimate 
riends and pupils, with whom he sometimes 
unbent himself after the ‘labors of the day. 
One of these friends describes him as ex- 
ceedingly cheerful and facetious on such oc- 
casions. 

We can readily believe in his cheerfulness, 
but find it difficult to imagine in Dalton any- 
thing approaching to wit. Even in the fash- 
ion of his amusements there was the same 
order and method as in other things. Every 
Thursday afternoon he indulged in his fovorite 
diversion of bowling; watching with a sort 
of scientific eagerness the motions of the 
bowls, and noting down minutely in a book 
all the losses or gains of the few pence for 
which the game was played. In every other 
habit of his life, as to hours, labor, and food, 
there was the same simplicity, order, and 
temperance. 

Occasionally he visited London, or made 
excursions into the Lake scenery of his native 
country. A notable incident in a life thus 
tranquil was a visit to Paris in 1822, which 
we know to have afforded him singular plea- 
sure. Six years before, he had been elected 
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a Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences—a proof of the reputation he had 
already earned abroad. Mr. Dockray, his 
companion on this journey, graphically des- 
cribes a dinner given to Dalton Sy Laplace at 
his country-seat at Arcueil, the beautiful 

ounds of which derive no less fame from 

aving been the residence of this philosopher, 
than from the earlier destiny of the spot as 
the abode of the Emperor Julian, when 
Governor of Gaul. At this dinner Berthollet, 
Arago, Cuvier, Biot, and Fourier were among 
the guests—names all allustrious in the annals 
of science. Mr. Dockray pictures to us Dalton 
walking in the evening through the ruins 
which yet remain of Julian’s residence, be- 
tween Laplace and Berthollet-—a remarkable 
group, and almost as much so in the diversit 
of the men as in the community of their 
fame. From our recollection of Laplace we 
feel how great must have been the contrast 
between him and Dalton—the latter what we 
have already described him—the fornier 
equally placid in demeanor, but with the air, 
habits, and courtesies of an old French no- 
bleman. In estimating their relative genius 
we must needs rank Laplace far above the 
level of Dalton. 

Both of them mathematicians, they yet trod 
in mathematical paths so remote from each 
other, as almost to efface every vestige of this 
connection. The very diversity here is the 
exponent of the scientific character of the 
two men. Dalton may be said to have worked 
in straight lines, both in mathematics and 
general physics; with definite objects placed 
clearly before his conceptions, which he pursu- 
ed steadily by the simplest, or even rudest, 
methods to the attainment of the results de- 
sired. The genius of Laplace took for its 
sphere of action the wide domain of the 
universe : and while by the mighty power of 
his mathematical analysis he was removing 
anomalies, and reconciling even the secular 
cae ee of the planets to the one great 
aw of gravitation, he applied the same power 
and the same methods of evidence to almost 
every part of human knowledge. He worked 
not in straight lines, but sweeping over a vast 
circle, and bringing each part into relation 
with the whole. 

It is difficult to give any single definition of 
genius, having due regard to the endless varie- 
ties and anomalies which present themselves 
in the human intellect. In the higher accep- 
tation of the term, Dalton could hardly be cal- 
led a man of genius. He had not those wings 
with which some men soar over the ocean of 
undiscovered truth, discovering regions to be 
submitted hereafter to human intelligence and 
power. But he brought to his researches as 





we have seen, the habits of a sagacious and 
intrepid thinker, swayed by no authority but 
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that of facts, and sedulous in seeking for these 
by his own labors and methods. We believe 
this description to include all that is most pe- 
culiar in his character as a philosopher. 

Dalton’s connection with the French Acade- 
my was not limited to his first honor in it. In 
1830, on the death of Sir H. Davy, he was 
elected to fill his place as one of the eight 
Foreign Associates of the Academy; a dis- 
tinction, from its rarity, fitly regarded as 
among the highest which science can bestow. 
It is remarkable that until 1822 he was not 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society.. The 
absence of all ambition or effort on his part 
must be received as the cause of this delay. 
In 1826 his high merits as a discoverer were 
fully recognized by the Society in the award 
to him of the first of the royal prizes given af- 
ter their institution. 

Honors indeed now began to fall more thick- 
ly upon him. The establishment of the British 
Association in 1831, the annual meetings of 
which Dalton repeatedly attended, was in 
some part concerned in this effect. Though 
his discoveries were at this time fully estab- 
lished and familiar to the scientific world, the 
seclusion of his life had permitted few to know 
him personally ; and the Quaker philosopher, 
now well advanced in years, stood among his 
brethren in science at these meetings, a new 
object of attention and interest. The simpli- 
city of his demeanor, from which age had 
taken off its earlier uncouthness, won upon the 
feelings of all; and even at later meetings of 
the Association, when the novelty had worn 
off, Dalton was ever regarded with affectionate 
veneration. 

In 1832, at the meeting of the Association 
at Oxford, the honorary degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred upon him, in conjunction with Fara- 
day, Brewster, and Robert Brown. The same 
honor he received at Edinburgh two years 
later. In 1833, under Lord Grey's govern- 
ment, a pension of £150 a-year was settled 
upon him, providing a happy release from the 
burden of elementary teaching. About the 
same time the people of Manchester subscribed 
£2000 for the statue of a man who thus honor- 
ed their town; and its execution was fitly 
committed to Chantrey, whose genius rendered 
it a wonderful work. While Dalton was in 
London, sitting to this t sculptor, it was 
suggested by his friend, Mr. Babbage, that he 
should be presented at the king’s levee. His 
own acquiescence being obtained, the prelimi- 
naries of his dress as an Oxford Doctor of 
Laws settled, and preparatory instructions 

ven by enacting the levee in a private room, 

@ was presented to William 1V., who seems 
to have questioned him with the kind familia- 
rity which belonged to that sovereign’s nature. 
Mr. Babbage, the duz as well as-auctor in this 
presentation, heard one court officer say to 
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another, “ Who the d—1 is that fellow whom 
the king keeps talking to so long ?” This gen- 
tleman would have been still more surprised 
had he seen the Quaker garb concealed under 
the scarlet robe of the University of Oxford. 

Dalton’s life was continued ten years beyond 
this time, to the age of 78, but we have little 
more to record. The last few years formed a 
period of gradual but sensible decay in his 
faculties both of mind and body, consequent 
upon a paralytic seizure in 1837, followed in 
1838 by a slighter attack of the same nature. 
He did not die until 1844; but the antece- 
dents of the change were on him before, and, 
for some time at least, consciously so to him- 
self. In 1840 he presented a paper to the 
Royal Society on the phosphates and arsen- 
iates; so obscure throughout, and the conclu- 
sions so erroneous, that the Council declined 
its publication in the Transactions. Dalton, 
much mortified, printed it separately, with the 
indignant comment annexed to it—* Caven- 
dish, Davy, Wollaston, and Gilbert are no 
more.” Even after this, indeed, he published 
four short chemical essays; but these were 

robably the result of prior labors, since the 
ast two contain the elements of a discovery 
of so much interest, that he himself says,. “ It 
is the greatest discovery that I know of, next 
to the atomic theory.” We may briefly denote 
the subject, by stating that it was that cu- 
rious research into the relative conditions of 
the water and solid parts of hydrated salts, 
which has since been so admirably prose- 
cuted by Playfair and Joule; verifying in the 
main, while modifying in parts, the remarkable 
results obtained by Dalton’s sagacity. We do 
not find anything to tell us at what period the 
latter was engaged in this inquiry ; but doubt- 
less some time before that impairment of his 
mental powers to which we have just al- 
luded. 

At Dalton’s age a change of this nature, and 
evidently connected with cerebral disease, is 
insuperable by remedies, and sure to be aug- 
mented by time. Though appointed a vice- 
president at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Manchester, 1842, it was merely as a 
tribute to his name. In May, 1844, another fit 
occurred ; and on the 27th of July he fell out 
of bed, and was found lifeless on the floor. A 
post-mortem examination showed no recent 
rupture of any blood-vessel, but great venous 
congestion ; and in one part of the brain dis- 
tinct traces of the extravasation, which had 

robably produced the first paralytic attack. 

here was too much of ostentation in all that 
followed the event. His coffin Y esas in pub- 
licin the Town Hall, was visited by more than 
40,000 spectators, and a procession of nearly 
100 carriages followed it to the grave. This 
was scarcely in accordance with the life and 
character of the man. 
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_ The portrait of Dalton, prefixed to Dr. 
Henry’s volume, and taken from Chantrey’s 
bust, faithfully represents his countenance, 
and especially what we would venture to term 
the austere gentleness of his expression. His 
was a face which told the whole character at 
once — its earnestness, simplicity, and truth ; 
and even that power of patient, methodical 
labor, which marked and determined every 
step in his career. 

Ve have very little clue to Dalton’s religious 
opinions. He was scarcely ever heard to allude 
to the subject ; and though he attended twice 
every Sunday to the Friends’ Meeting-House, 
he never took other than a silent part in their 
devotional exercises. When such was his re- 
serve upon this point, even to those most inti- 
mate with him, we have no right to hazard 
suppositions of our own, which can never be 
verified, and which might perchance be widely 
removed from the truth. 


After this short sketch of Dalton’s life and 
personal character, we have still to speak of 
the discovery which gives the greatest lustre to 
his name, of its connection with prior systems 
or theories, and of the influence it has had on 
the none gg any age and direction of physi- 
cal inquiry. Yet we feel the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of giving a popular view of the 
atomical philosophy. Its relations to every 
branch of natural science have become so nu- 
merous, close, and complex, that no superficial 
glance could present more than a vague idea 
of the grandeur of the theme; while, if pur- 
sued into details, its illustration becomes equal- 
ly obscure from their multiplicity, from the 
questions still existing upon matters of fact, 
and from controversies which yet hang over 
some of the conclusions of theory. 

Nor does the difficulty end here. In dis- 
cussing these questions of the atomic theory, 
we often touch on that debatable ground be- 
tween mathematics and metaphysics, which 
D’Alembert has well named “l’ambime des in- 
certitudes,” there being scarcely a step in the 
discussion which does not approach in some 
point or other to this boundary of human in- 
telligence. While modern science is defining 
by strict numerical formule the proportions in 
which the molecular combinations of bodies 
take place — and often with such certainty that 
the chemist can foretell the results of an anal- 
= before the labors of the laboratory have 

gun — the demonstration of facts thus ob- 
tained is at every step urging the mind to- 
wards those unseen properties and profound 
laws of the material world, where thought is 
forced to pause and further demonstration is 
lost in darkness. Some men, by‘a certain fe- 
licity of faculties, may penetrate into this ob- 
scurity beyond their fellows ; but to all there 
is a limit, which such men also are best able to 
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discover and define. There may be rashness 
indeed in marking it too absolutely, for the sci- 
ence of our own day has often swept over 
what seemed to be the final limits of our 
knowledge ; and the subject before us is one 
where physical evidences still crowd upon us 
from so many separate and unexpected sources, 
that it is hard to curb the efforts of the mind 
to theorize upon the results already obtained. 

This very multiplication of proofs is in it- 
self a hindrance to a concise and popular 
view of the modern atomic doctrine. The 
physical evidence is not merely various in its 
sources, but presents peculiar modifications 
adding much to its complexity. The recent 
discoveries in Isomorphism, Isomerism, and 
Allotropy (names in themselves formidable to 
the ear), indicating some of the various modes 
in which the molecules of matter, simple or 
compound, are related to, or act upon, one 
another, — all bear essentially on the question 
of the atomical constitution of bodies ; and re- 
quire an interpretation accordant at least, if 
not common, to all. An elementary view of 
the subject is further embarrassed by the 
anomalous or doubtful points which still re- 
main for solution — such as the case of a nu- 
merical series, perfect in its other parts, being 
stopped by an anomalous fraction, only to be 
removed by a better analysis which may bring 
the refractory element into the scale from 
which it seemingly departs ; or by altering the 
first terms so as to convert the fraction into a 
simple number in the series. 

e statement of these difficulties is not al- 
together without its use. It suggests, first, the 
demarcation, as far as such can be drawn, be- 
tween the metaphysical and physical parts of 
the atomic pilosophy— between that which is 
purely or chiefly speculative, and that which 
depends on experiment and is expressed by 
formule of numbers. And further, in regard 
to the latter class of researches, it indicates 
the purport and scope of the inquiry, as em- 
bracing all those relations of bodies which de- 
pend on the numerical proportions, arrange- 
ment, or mutual substitution of the atoms com- 
posing them. 

Following then this suggestion as to order, 
the speculative part of the atomic philosophy 
first comes before us. In every age and com- 
munity there are certain minds prone, from 
their very constitution, to an earnest scrunity 
of the world around them. It is an instine- 
tive and almost compulsory use of one of those 
powers committed to man by his Maker ; the 
variety of which powers in different men 
seems as much the object of a wise design, as 
their original hereon The mere existence 
of Matter in its relation to Spirit, and the end- 
les forms and changes which material bodies 
assume, whether subordinate to human will or 
not, irresistibly excite such minds to some form 
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of speculation, however vague in method or 
conclusion. We may omit here all notice of 
those crude notions of earlier ages and ruder 
races on this subject, which have partially 
come down to us; but we must pause awhile 
amidst the riper speculations on the elemen- 
tary qualities of matter, which the philoso- 
phers and poets of Greece andRome have trans- 
mitted to later ages. To the Greeks more 
especially we owe those theories, at once sub- 
tle and bold, which, while they seize a portion 
of truth by a sort of intuitive perception, do 
yet neglect to fortify this by experiment or 
exact observation. It is hard to explain how 
a people, not merely subtle and inventive, but 
capable of high thoughts and philosophy, and 
keenly inquisitive into the ‘secrets of nature, 
should never have been fairly imbued with 
the principle and methods of experimental re- 
search. ‘The exceptional cases are rare, and 
rather augment than lessen our wonder at the 
fact. It is surprising that the success of par- 
ticular experiments and inductions should not 
have led the way to other like researches, 
even had the principle of inquiry not -been 
suggested by the phenomena of the world 
around. 

However this may be, the absence of any- 
thing like analysis limited the Greek philos- 
ophy to purely speculative doctrines regard- 
ing matter, and the various concourse and 
combinations of atoms to which its forms and 
qualities are due. Of these theories, the vol- 
ume of Professor Daubeny now before us— 
unpretending in form, but of great merit in 
execution—gives a clear and sufficient account. 
Dr. Daubeny brings indeed high qualifications 
to his work—a philosophical spirit, classical 
knowledge, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the doctrines and discoveries of modern 
Chemistry. All are required for the complete 
view of a subject of such wide compass and 
complexity. 

The first great problem belonging to it— 
one which has engaged the attention of think- 
ing men in all ages—is the origin and nature 
of Matter, as distinguished from mind or Spir- 
it, and also from that notion of the void in 
space which has ever entered into the inquiry. 
The genius of the Greek philosophy dealt with 
this question in its most abstruse forms; but 
not before such speculations had already found 
place in the philosophical, religious, or popular 
dogmas of yet earlier and more remote Orien- 
tal races, to whose mental temperament they 
seem to have been especially congenial. Strip- 
ping off the various bie and disguises of lan- 
guage, they are in fact the self-same questions 
which have descended to our own time; and 
which we are destined to transmit—still unre- 
solved, though better defined—to our own 
philosophical posterity. Unaided human rea- 
son, indeed, under whatever form of words or 
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logic it may shelter its weakness, must ever be 
baffled by such questions as,—whether matter 
has any existence apart from the perceptions 
of the intellectual being ?—whether it is eter- 
nal in itself, and moulded only by the acts of 
creation, or actually brought into existence by 
the power which has thus moulded it ?—whe- 
ther, if eternal, its nature be not such as to 
limit and constrain this power, which has 
framed from it the order of things we see 
around us ?* Wonderful we may well deem 
it, that man should be gifted with a spirit able 
to propound those and other like subtleties to 
itself. But true philosophy consists in setting 
a boundary between these vague impracticabil- 
ities, which belong not to our reason, and that 
great field of exact observation and experi- 
ment which the Creator has privileged man to 
work in, by giving him faculties fitted for this 
wiser and better labor. 

All that can rightly be called atomic phi- 
losophy — the investigation of matter in its 
molecular parts, and under the different com- 
binations and mutual actions of these—comes 
distinctly within this field of legitimate inquiry. 
Yet here, too, rash speculation had a long 

eriod of supremacy. We have already al- 
uded to those hypotheses of the Greek phi- 
losophers, through which, unaided by experi- 
ment, they sought to explain the multiform 
shapes, combinations, and changes which mat- 
ter assumes or undergoes. They saw, as it 
was easy to see, that for such an explanation 
it must be supposed divisible into parts of ex- 
quisite minuteness: since under no other con- 
ception than this are the phenomena of pos- 
sible fulfilment. It was farther seen (and al- 
most by the same necessity) that these minute 
parts, molecules, or atoms, must have definite 
relations, whether of attraction or repulsion, to 
one another. All nature, animate or inani- 
mate, teems with evidence to this effect, 
and no experiment was needed to attest it. 
The conception of definite proportions in their 
molecular relations—now ripened into a great 
physical law—can hardly be said to occur in 
the ancient philosophy, though some few pas- 
sages may vaguely express the idea. But an- 
other question, yet current in our own time, 
and which in some sorties at the bottom of 
every atomic theory, engayed more distinctly 
the notice of these schools of antiquity — 
a question which neither reason nor experi- 
ment can ever do more than settle presump- 


* Other speculators again, more purely Ori- 
ental in character, assign to matter an actual 
inherent malignity of nature, opposing itself to 
what is good in creation, and thence bringing 
evil into the world. In the words of Theophras- 
tus, matter is oAv To ov bzaxovor, ovde dsxous- 
vov tro Ed. The doctrines of the Chaldeans, of 
Zoroaster, and of the Indian mythologies, are all 
based, more or less, on this conception. 
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tively—viz., whether there are truly ultimate 
molecules or atoms of matter insusceptible of 
further division ? or whether we must here 
as elsewhere in nature, veil our reason before 
that metaphysical infinite which baffles alike 
definition and conception, and consider matter 
as. divisible without limit or end? 

The most rational of the Greek philosophers 
settled this abstruse question in the same way 
in which it has been presumptively determined 
by the sounder methods of modern science. 

he phrases employed (adcatpeta weyedn—-adiat- 
pera GwuaTra—apepy Ta edaxtora, etc.) inter- 
pret to us their belief that there are portions 
of matter, inconceivably minute, which are 
absolute units in themselves, and admit of no 
division beyond. This doctrine is wholly dis- 
tinct from the ancient theory of the four ele- 
ments (the “four champions fierce” of Mil- 
ton), which served as a coarse formula for rea- 
son to work upon, before it had been shown 
by experiment how completely these elements 
are mutually convertible throughout every 
part of the material world. 

Another point in the ancient atomic phi- 
losophy, anticipating modern inquiry though 
running beyond it, is the question as to the 
form or configuration of those indivisible atoms, 
which may be regarded as the true units of 
the material world. Here, again, all was mere 

culation ; and ‘the mathematical forms as- 
signed to different conditions of matter were 
generally based on the feeblest and most fri- 
volous analogies. Whether modern science, 
with its more severe and scrupulous inquiry, 
can ever attain to more perfect proof, is yet 
hidden in the future. Certain paths, which 
we shall hereafter notice, seem opening in this 
direction, and have been zealously pursued. 
We live in a age of new methods, as well as 
new facts in science ; and where the object is 
not in its nature insuperable by human reason, 
we may venture to aspire, if not to certain 
truth, at least to that degree of presumptive 
proof which is proximate to it. 

In the foregoing outline of the earlier ques- 
tions and opinions as to the atomic constitu- 
tion of matter, we have refrained from naming 
those of the ancient philosophers, to whom we 
chiefly owe them, believing that we might 
thereby convey a clearer view of their pur- 
port and success. It will occur to others, as 
to ourselves, that the history of human knowl- 
edge is often more clouded than illustrated by 
the long array of names and shades of opinion, 
which are made to enter into it. In the per- 
sonal narrative of these victories or vagaries 
of human thought, the reader loses sight of the 
questions which lie at the bottom of the whole, 
arid fails of diseerning what has really been 
done, or still left undone. We cannot, how- 
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ate place they hold in the history of man- 
ind. 

It was impossible indeed that such men as 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Democritus, Em- 
pedocles, and Epicurus—for these names stand 
on the list—should live on a world full of such 
strange and abstruse problems, without bein 
attracted forcibly to them. The principle oj 
numbers, as propounded by Pythagoras, 
though extravagant in its mystical -applica- 
tions, yet is in some sort an anticipation of 
what now rests on a close induction of facts. 
Leucippus has been somewhat vaguely re- 
corded as the first who treated of the atomical 
composition of matter. Democritus and Epi- 
curus are with more certainty reputed as the 
philosophers who gave higher form and con- 
sistency to the theory, including under it the 
various questions to which we have already 
adverted. We are far from adopting Boling- 
broke’s phrase of the “lofty madness” of 
Plato (based, we believe, upon a very scanty 
knowledge of his works), but must neverthe- 
less admit that his doctrines respecting matter 
are metaphysical without any distinct mean- 
ing. Aristotle brought to the subject a more 
practical understanding and a larger observa- 
tion of nature, yet added little to our real 
knowledge. His sporty ¢Ay, or primitive mat- 
ter, is contrasted with the vove, or intelligence, 
which brings it*into form and action. He 
seeks, through the doctrine of the four elemen- 
tary properties, to explain the various condi- 
tions which matter assumes; and, misgfided 
by that notion to which the Greek philosophy 
ever leant—of opposite and neutralizing quali- 
ties, he failed to perceive the simpler and truer 
induction, that heat and cold, dryness and 
moisture, are not conflicting elements, but dif- 
ferent degrees of the same quality or state. 
He compromises the question as to the infinite 
divisibility of matter, by admitting that atoms 
may be actually indivisible, though not poten- 
tially so—a distinction of a scholastic kind, 
and aiding little towards the solution of the 
question.* 

We pass over a long period to come at once 
to Lucretius, as the expounder in sublime 
verse of the doctrine in which Epicurus gave 
more perfect system to the atomic theory ; ex- 
tending and modifying the views of Demo- 
critus and others who had gone before. A 
few lines, however, must suffice us for the re- 
cord of this system, which many of our readers 
may already know in part through the great 
work of the Roman poet.t It represents the 


* We quote the words of Aristotle, as character- 
istic of the style of this great writer:— 

‘Ev r@ ovvexer eveote pév arerpn tutdn, aad’ 
ovk evredeyera adda duvapet,’ 

+ Those who may seek for the détails of this doc- 





ever, omit to name some of those who early 
red on the subject before ‘us, seeing the 





trine will find them perspicuously stated by Dr. 
Good, in his ‘ Book of Nature.’ ; 
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or void of the universe as penetrated 
and traversed in every —— by tides or 
currents of elementary indivisible atoms—infi- 
nitely minute, but possessing gravity—of vari- 
ous figure or shape, but these unchangeable 
for each—having an intrinsic power of motion, 
and unceasingly permeating every part of 
space with inconceivable swiftness. From the 
fortuitous concourse, collision, and adaptation 
of these atoms, thus eternally in motion, the 
material world is formed, and the various com- 
pound bodies upon it are successively generat- 
ed, changed, or renewed. The seeming attri- 
bution of creative power to the self-organizing 
nature of the atoms themselves, and the nega- 
tive condition assigned to the gods by Lucre- 
tius, have drawn down the reproach of athe- 
ism on this system. It may more justly per- 
haps be called an abandonment of the popular 
mythology of the age in which the poet 

ved. 

This is the outline of the doctrine ; the de- 
tails, whether furnished by philosophy or poet- 
ry, we have little room to dwell upon. It has 
not been the fortune of any other philosophi- 
cal hypothesis (unless we suppose an excep- 
tion in the lost writings of Empedocles) to be 
thus “married to immortal verse.” If it be 
alleged that the greatness of the poems of 
Lucretius was not so estimated by his contem- 
poraries, we admit the fact; but attribute it 
chiefly to the nature of his subject, less con- 

nial to the mind of Rome than to that of 

reece, and which even Cicero scantily admits 
within the pale of his philosophy. Still we 
may confess our surprise to find in Ovid the 
only adequate acknowledgment of the gran- 
deur of Lucretius as a poet; and that Quin- 
tilian, a consummate critic, should notice him 
in terms of such bald and languid commenda- 
tion. 

Quitting this sketch of the ancient atomic 
doctrines, and passing over, as almost null, all 
that the medieval philosophy and even the 
Arabian chemistry produced, we proceed to 
the later opinions, sanctioned by the great 
names of Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, and 
Boscovich. Newton, attributing to God the 
first creation of primitive units or particles of 
matter, describes their endowments in terms 
not unlike those which Lucretius applies to his 
self-acting atoms. Leibnitz, resting somewhat 
dogmatically upon his two laws of Continuity 
and Sufficient Reason, rejected this notion of 
solid primitive atoms ; and arguing, as Descar- 
tes had done, that no body can be admitted as 
indivisible, sought to supply their place by an 
hypothesis of monads, or points without exten- 
sion. The more celebrated dynamic theory of 
Boscovich is a modification of this view; in 
which, for the action of material particles, is 
substituted the idea of sin{ple centres of force, 
that is, points of attraction and repulsion.— 
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Though this theory has gained. some favor of 
late, we cannot find in it more than a new 
mode of expressing the limit of our knowledge ; 
and the expression faulty in itself, inasmuch 
as the term force is only intelligible where 
there is something acting and being acted upon ; 
attraction and repulsion are without meaning, 
unless there is something more than unextend- 
ed points to be attracted or repelled. Bosco- 
vich vindicated his doctrine with much ingenu- 
ity ; but we doubt whether it has rendered, or 
can ever render, any real aid towards the 
solution of this great physical problem. 


We now come with satisfaction to those 
more recent researches, which, based on ex~ 
ae eger: have given to this subject all the 

igher characters of an exact science. We 
have seen that the most complete of earlier 
systems scarcely went beyond the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms as the cause of all existing 
things. It is the pride of our time to have 
changed chance into certainty—to have sub- 
mitted to numerical formule the various rela- 
tions of material bodies—and to have framed 
a system of definite proportions, perfect enough 
to allow the prediction of the unknown: from 
that which has been already discovered. In 
fine, it has belonged to the progress of this 
part of science—as, in truth, of every other— 
to put aside all accident from the creation of 
what we see around us ; and to give proof and 
certainty to those great laws designed by a 
Creator, whose wisdom’ and power we alike 
recognize in all their wonderful results. 

Experimental Chemistry is the portal 
through which access has been found to this 
new region of inquiry. A few considerations 
will make this clear to our readers; and itis 
important to the understanding of the subject 
that it should be so. ‘Whatever reasons might 
be afforded by the obvious changes of ma 
terial bodies for the atomic theory of their 
constitution, no absolute proof could be» de+ 
rived from them. It was.a strong presumption 
of the existence of minute, perhaps indivisible, 
molecules; but did not go beyond this. The 
discovery of fixed multiple relations of weight 
or volume in all chemical combinations was 
the great fact which at once substituted a 
science for a mere probability ; and converted 
an hypothesis, barren of results, into a sys- 
tem and law of nature, fertile beyond any 
other in its consequences and conclusions. 

We would especially dwell on the effects 
produced by the admission of weight, as a 

rinciple and instrument in this research. 

he fate of Chemistry, as the science mainly 
concerned, may be said to have hung upon 
the balance. We are now so accustomed to 


the method of numbers and weights, that it is 
not easy to recognize the science as ever 
existing without it. Yet such in great mea- 
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sure was the fact. To Lavoisier, almost a 
contemporary, we mainly owe the introduc- 
tion of this principle and its due application ; 
at once subverting theories, like that of phlo- 
giston, which had grown up without such cor- 
rection, and laying the foundations of new 
and more certain knowledge. It is easy to 
discover ‘n this change the basis of the doc- 
trine of definite proportions. If in the rela- 
tions of bodies to one another, as determined 
’ by chemical processes, we find the weight of 
those entering into combination, or separating 
from it, to be absolutely @nd invariably the 
same for each, the principle is already obtained, 
and prepared for extension to the innumerable 
cases which chemistry puts before us. We 
are the more earnest in pressing these general 
views, inasmuch as they help us to com- 
prehend the whole history of this branch of 
seience. 

Tt is obvious that the processes of an im- 
perfect analysis could never substantiate doc- 
trines which have the numerical proportions of 
weight for their foundation. It is the in- 
creasing exactness of analytical chemistry 
which has furnished facts and arguments for 
the new theory; and even at the time we 
write, corrections are still made and anomalies 
removed, by the careful repetition of old expe- 
riments, or by the substitution of others more 
certain in result. 

Coming now more directly to the history of 
these discoveries, we find some questions of 
em 4 not altogether free from difficulty. 

is, it is well known, has. occurred more or 
less in almost every similar case—the result 
sometimes of accident, in other cases the ef- 
fect of a simultaneous direction of the labor 
and genius of many to objects already indi- 
cated by prior research. In the history of 
the greatest discoveries—even that of uni- 
versal gravitation—we find the record of men 
who have seen the light before them, have a 
proached near to it, but have missed the sole 
path by which the lamp could be seized. In 
astronomy the coincidences of discovery are 
frequent from the very nature of celestial 
observation. A new object in the heavens is 
simultaneously present to the telescopes of 
distant lands; while objects already familiar 
assume, in the endless cycle of their changes, 
positions which afford new phenomena to ob- 
servers, far removed from each other. The 
more complex questions belonging to that 
signal triumph of astronomy, which brought 
the planet Neptune to sudden light, have been 
noticed in a late number of this Review. 
But the controversy which most bears on our 
present subject, is that which has of late been 
actively revived as to the discovery of the 
composition of water—the greatest single step 
ever made in chemical science. 

We do not enter on the question here; 
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but merely cite it as a striking - instance 
of that concatenatiori by which the labors of 
men of genius are blended together for the 
advancement of knowledge and the good of 
mankind. , 

The closest anticipations of Dalton’s dis- 
covery are, doubtless, to be found in the 
researches of Wenzel and Richter, two Ger- 
man chemists, and of Mr. Higgins, of Dublin. 
Wenzel led the way, now nearly eighty years 
ago, by the execution of very exact analyses 
of neutral salts, which gave proof that when 
two such salts decom one another, the 
compounds thence resulting are precisely neu- 
tral also. The two bases and two acids are 
exchanged in proportions exactly equivalent, 
and two new salts are formed, without either 
loss or addition in the act of change. A little 
consideration will show that this single fact, 
well attested, discloses the whole principle of 
definite proportions; and the possibility, by a 
simple calculation, of making a few analyses 
of such neutral salts the key to others yet un- 
made. Wenzel recognized this principle, 
which was taken up fifteen years later: by 
Richter, who verified the facts, and gave a 
tabular form to the reciprocal proportions or 
equivalents thus obtained. 

The researches of Mr. Higgins, first pub- 
lished in 1791, make a still closer approxi- 
mation to those of Dalton, and may seem in 
part to justifiy the claim of priority—put for- 
ward by himself when the subject was yet 
fresh before the world, and since urged by 
others on his behalf. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Higgins announced thus early, as the 
result of his inquiries, certain conclusions 
which tally closely with those obtained b 
Dalton,—as for instance, that a molecule 
water is composed of one particle of oxygen 
united to one of hydrogen—that the five ¢ 
mical compounds of oxygen and nitrogen 
vary in the multiple proportions of oxygen 
added to the single particle of nitrogen t 
sulphureous acid contains one particle of sul- 
phur with one of oxygen, sulphuric acid two 
particles of the latter element. These con- 
clusions, since verified, are doubtless very re- 
markable ; the more so as they seem to have 
been derived from imperfect data, and without 
any clear conception of the great consequences 
they involve. But whatever. rank Mr. 
Higgins may finally take as a discoverer, his 
researches fell at the time upon a_heedless 
world. Dr. Henry gives conclusive evidence 
that Dalton was ignorant of them until long 
after he had matured his own doctrines. He 
read little—thought alone and for himself— 
and was too upright not to avow what he 
from another. His very nature made it mm- 
possible for him to be a plagiarist. 

We may further remark that even had the 
valuable labors of Mr. Higgins been known 
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to him, he still must be accounted the dis- 
coverer of the general law of multiple pro- 

rtions—of their connection with the re- 

tive weights of combining atoms, and of 
many of the methods by which this great 
principle is verified and made the foundation 
of practical chemistry. These are the points 
upon which Dalton’s fame will rest with pos- 
terity. 

Dr. Henry has sought to mark the succes- 
sive steps of thought and experiment by which 
he was led to their conception and develo 
ment. If this part of the narrative be o 
scure, it is because Dalton himself has furnish- 
ed no materials for such a history. We are 
told of Kepler that he tried eighteen hypo- 
theses as to the orbit of Mars, before reaching 
the discovery of the true one. Dalton was 
led by the course and results of his earlier 
labors to conceive the power of subjecting to 
numerical forms the endless and seemingly 
capricious varieties of chemical phenomena. 

e know not precisely where the light first 
broke in upon him—where, perchance, it was 
_ obscured for a time by the imperfection 

the analyses upon which his doctrine de- 

nded—or where, finally, he saw before him 
the full day of the discovery. 

The main facts appear to be that he deriv- 
ed his earliest conception of the law of mul- 
tiple proportions from his experiments on 
gases or matter in the aeriform state; that in 
a paper read to the Manchester Society, Nov. 
12, 1802, he announces the first example of 
the law in the combinations of oxygen and 
nitrous gas; that the atomic view of chemical 
combinations occurred to him in direct sequel 
to, if not simultaneously with, the establish- 
ment of this law; that in October, 1803, he 
read another paper to the Society, in which, 
after stating that he believes the inquiry to be 
entirely new, he assigns the relative atomic 
weight of 21 bodies gaseous, fluid, and solid ; 
and that in May, 1808, he published his “ New 
System of Chemical Philosophy,” embodying 
these various results of the continuous labor 
of years. In a letter to his brother Jonathan, 
March, 1803, he describes himself as having 
“ got into a track that has not been much trod 
in before.” This was the track, and these the 
discoveries to which it led him. 

In seeking to convey to our readers, not 
familiar with these subjects, a clear idea of 
them, we have recourse to the simplest illus- 
trations as really the most instructive ; such 
as will indicate the general laws, without com- 
plicating the description with those points 
which are subordinate, or which still remain 
questions of controversy. Two great steps of 
progress are ey to be noted in the dis- 
covery. The first in order of time as well as 
in order of thought and deduction, is the Law 
of muitiple proportions, originally derived, as 
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we have seen, from a certain class of com- 
pounds—the neutral salts—and afterwards ex- 
tended so largely to others as to assume the 
character of a general law of chemical com- 
bination. 

The principle, to state it briefly, is, that 
when bodies, under whatever form, enter into 
such combination, or separate from it, they do 
so in the same fixed proportions—that these 
proportions are equal or multiples of one 
another, and that intermediate quantities or 
proportions are never found to exist. The 
earlier exceptions to this law have been gra- 
dually removed as chemical analysis acquired 
greater exactness—a striking evidence in it 
self of the truth and completeness of. the dis- 
covery. Cogent, however, as were the facts 
upon which it rested, there was at first some 
hesitation among Chemists in adopting it. 
The eminent name of Berthollet had just 
given currency to the doctrine that. the mere 
quantity of a combining ingredient, irres- 
pectively of other proportions, was largely con- 
cerned in all chemical affinities and combina- 
tions ; and this opinion was ably defended by 
certain chemical writers. The controversy, 
however, could not long be maintained in the 
face of evidence almost mathematical in kind, 
and all other views speedily merged in the- 
one doctrine we have just stated. 

Here, then, was a mighty gain effected not 
merely to Chemistry, but to physical science 
in its every part. By introducing the function 
of numbers in scrutinizing the wonderfal 
changes which take place, invisibly :to us, 
among the molecules of bodies in chemical 
action, we may be said to have gained nearer 
access to one of the great facts of creative 
intelligence. For if these elementary mole- 
cules are thus governed by numerical relations 
in every act of union or separation, it is ob- 
vious there must have been some primary 
conformation or adaptation which alone could 
fit them to fulfil this condition. And this 
conclusion is alike valid, whether. we adopt 
the number of bodies which are regarded as 
elementary under our present knowledge, or 
admit the more probable belief that this num- 
ber will be greatly reduced hereafter. by new 
methods of analysis. 

We have mentioned the neutral salts as first 
yielding the principle of multiple combining 


proportions. ‘The combination and separation 
of gases by volumes afforded the same result, 
and by an inference still more simple and 


direct. Two gases, chemically uniting to form 
a compound, invariably combine in the same 
measured .volumes of each, or in multiples of 
one on the other, if there be more than one 
product of this union. The same precise pro- 
portions are found in the separation of ,the 
compounds thus formed. There is a peculiar 
grandeur to those who look on nature aright, 
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in the simplest forms of demostration of a 

t natural law. We feel this when having 
Before us the two glass tubes, receiving sever- 
ally the streams of oxygen and hydrogen 
which arise from the decomposition of water 
—one volume hy measure of the former to two 
of the latter—and these proportions so exquis- 
itely exact, that the nicest graduation of the 
tubes can detect no deviation in the results. 
These results represent to us not merely the 
contents of the two tubes, but the relative 
volumes of those two airs enclosed in and 
forming, by their union, the total mass of 
waters over the globe. 

Out of this great law of multiple propor- 
tions in all chemical compounds arose the 
further discovery, more especially due to Dal- 
ton, of the relative weight of the combining 
molecules or atoms—another vast step in the 
progress of natural science. The method of 
the discovery is as striking from its simplicity 
as the result from its grandeur. The reason- 
ing of Dalton ran thus: if in the chemical 
union of any two simple bodies we suppose a 
single atom of each to form the combination, 
then if by analysis we obtain the precise rela- 
tive weights of the two in the compound, we 
gain in effect the relative weight of the atoms 
thus combined. Take the case of water in 
illustration. The uniform and _ peculiar char- 
acters of this wonderful fluid suggested the in- 
ference which Dalton adopted, that it is form- 
ed by the union of a single particle of hydro- 
gen to one of oxygen. Analysis proving the 
relative weight of the two elements in water 
to beas 1 to 8, the conclusion was immediate 
that the same ratio represented the weight of 
the atoms of hydrogen and oxygen respective- 
ly in this fluid. 

But more was needed yet to justify the 
conclusion, and some third body required to 
be brought into the chain of evidence. Tak- 
ing carbon as the instance, and examining 
carbonic oxide gas, the simplest form of its 
combination with oxygen, we find the relative 
weights of the two elements in this com- 
pound to be 6 of carbon to 8 of oxygen; 
whence it is inferred that an atom of each 
enters into the compound, and that the relative 
weights of these atoms are as the numbers given. 
Thus, then, we have obtained three propor- 
tions of weight: 1 for hydrogen, 6 for car- 
bon, and 8 for oxygen. Now mark the beauty 
of the evidence. these three numbers be 
correct, we ought to find them recurring, 
either in simple or multiple form, in the com- 
pounds of carbon and hydrogen, thus com- 
pleting the circle of proof.- Let us take the 
two simplest of such compounds, carburetted 
hydrogen and olefiant gas. In the former we 
find the proportions of 2 of hydrogen to 6 of 
carbon ; in the latter 2 of hydrogen to 12 of 
carbon,—that is, in the one 2 atoms of hydro- 
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gen unite to 1 of carbon, in the other 2 of 
ydrogen to 2 of carbon. Or take another 
instance, somewhat more complex, but from 
this very cause still more illustrative. We 
have got the weights of hydrogen and oxygen; 
we want that of nitrogen. The chemical com- 
pounds of oxygen and nitrogen are five in 
number,—the analysis of which shows us that 
the difference depends upon the addition of a 
single proportion of oxygen, 8, to each success- 
ive compound in the series, beginning from 
the simplest (the protoxide of nitrogen), in 
which one atom is united to one. Thus, then, 
we obtain the relative weight of the two— 
oxygen 8, nitrogen 14. Now let us bring this 
number 14 into conjunction with hydrogen, 
denoted, as we have seen, by unity or one.— 
Here ammonia, a compound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen, becomes the test of truth. The 
analysis of this substance yields the relation 
of 14 to 3; that is, 1 atomic equivalent of ni- 
trogen to 3 of hydrogen. The circle of nu- 
merical proof is therefore completed, as in the 
example first given.* 

Instances like these—rationes creed non per- 
suadent sed cogunt—might be multiplied with- 
out end; adding in each case to the complete- 
ness of the evidence, but not required, we may 
hope, in further illustration of the principle. 
This well understood, all the collateral points 
and consequences become easy of comprehen- 
sion. By such mode of research Chemists 
haye been enabled to tabulate the atomic 
weights of all the bodies, nearly 60 in num- 
ber, which rank as elementary in our present 
knowledge. Hydrogen being the unit, the 
numbers which express weight range upwards 
even as high as 213; each denoting the fixed 
and immutable proportions in which the par- 
ticular body enters into chemical combination 
with others. We repeat the word chemical, 
because it is Prints. gon keep in mind that 
the system of equivalent proportions, express- 
ed by a scale of numbers, is that of chemical 
action, as distinguished from mere mechanical 
admixture, which may take place in any pro- 
portions. But this great principle, we have 
next to remark, governs the relations of com- 
pound bodies as completely as those of the 
elementary bodies just mentioned. The case 
of the mutual action of neutral salts, before 
alluded to, might furnish this inference, but it 
will be better given in a more simple form. 
Take the case of the sulphuric and nitric acids. 
The atomic weight of sulphur is 16, which 
united with 3 equivalents of oxygen (3X8= 
24) gives 40 as the result of sulphuric acid— 
the actual proportion in which this acid com- 


* The most recent and complete table of this 
kind is that given in the Annual of La | and 
Kopp, the close examination of which indicates 
many curious relations and analogies, explicable 
only on the atomic theory. 
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bines with alkalis, metallic oxides, or any other 
substance. In nitric acid, we have nitrogen 
14, and 5 equivalents of oxygen, 40—giving 
for the atomic or combining weight of the aci 
54, the number which actually governs all its 
combinations. The application of this rule— 
and as expressing a great natural law we 
might expect it to be so—seems to have no 
other exceptions than those which depend on 
our own imperfect knowledge. The examples 
of it furnished by the analysis and synthesis 
of organic bodies are much more complex in 
kind, and therefore less fitted for illustration ; 
but, as we shall presently see, they attest in a 
wonderful manner the truth and universality 
of the principle. 

Stopping a moment here, let us see pre- 
cisely how we are to define the knowledge 
thus far gained. One essential point will al- 
realy be understood, viz. that in speaking of 
atomic weights, it is only the relative weight 
of the atoms, or smallest combining proportion 
of different substances, which enters into the 
question. Of their positive weight in relation 
to any known quantities we are absolutely ig- 
norant; nor has any path been disclosed 
through which such a result may hereafter be 
reached. We can hardly say that the value 
of the discovery is less from this abatement of 
its extent, since for all purposes of science the 
relative weights are always the object sought 
for, and carried into use. — Again, these dis- 
coveries teach nothing certain as to the figure 
or absolute magnitude of these primitive atoms. 
Dalton, indeed, was led by various considera- 
tions to regard them as spherical, and to de- 
scribe and delineate them as such. But this, 
however possible, is still speculative to our 
knowledge ; and the facts in isomorphism, 
which we shall speedily notice, might rather 
suggest various primitive forms than that of the 
spherical atom alone. As respects the question 
of magnitude, all that can be sought for with 
any hope is the relative magnitude of those ele- 
men’ porte : and this inquiry, though far 
less simple and certain than that of relative 
weights, has been pursued with much zeal and 
some success both by English and German 
chemists, though under the form of comparison 
of atomic volumes rather than atomic diame- 
ters. The distinction here involved, and the 
general relation of volumes to other conditions 
of matter under the atomic theory, would have 
demanded further illustration had the limits 
and design of the article made it possible. 
We may briefly say, that the estimate by vol- 
umes, though never willingly acquiesced in by 
Dalton himself, fully confirms in eve part 
the principles of the atomic theory ; and as re- 
apes its particular application to the discovery 

' relative magnitudes, though the results are 
still neither certain nor complete, yet the nu- 


‘merical relations and analogies they already 


afford are very remarkable, and will probably 
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conduct to new and higher proofs of the doc- 
trine before us. In ascertaining the nearly 
identical atomic volume of certain groups of 
elementary bodies closely allied in chemical 
properties and found generally in close associ- 
ation in nature, MM. Kopp and Schroder, to 
whom chiefly we owe these researches, are 
evidently on a path which leads beyond our 
present view and promises access to yet un- 
trodden fields of science. 

Another point remains to be noticed in our 
estimate of what was attained at this period of 
the inquiry. Hydr®gen, as we have seen, is 
taken as the unit in the scale of atomic weights. 
What proof have we that it is really such ? 
Or what proof that there may not be two 
atoms of hydrogen present in each atom of 
water, as we have two volumes by measure of 
hydrogen combining with one of oxygen to 
form this body ? In admitting that the conclu- 
sion is not one of certainty, we must add that 
the doubt is less important than it may seem ; 
for if the unit were so altered as to compel a 
change of. number for other bodies in the scale, 
the relations of weight and the combining pro- 

rtions would remain precisely as before. 

he numerical expression of the series is al- 
tered, but nothing besides. We may further 
notice here a remarkable fact (tending strong- 
ly to confirm an original view of Dr. Prout’s), 
that out of Kopp’s table of 54 elementary 
atomic weights, 22 are integral multiples of hy- 
drogen ; and several others almost exact mul- 
tiples of 5, or half an equivalent of this ele- 
ment. Facts of this nature, even while still of 
doubtful interpretation, are yet the exponents 
and indices of the general law which em- 
braces all. 

Reverting now to the history and_ progress 
of these great discoveries, it must be stated 
that Dalton’s views, even thus ripe in proof, 
did not find instant adoption in the scientific 
world. We have already alluded to his un- 
couth and ineffective manner of propounding 
them, whether by lectures or writing. The 
very phraseology of atoms and atomic weights 
frightened timid reasoners away from the sub- 
ject; and the boldness of the diagrams by 
which he depictured his groups of spherical 
atoms strengthened the belief that it was a 
rash recurrence to the tenets of an exploded 
philosophy.* But the husk, however thick it 

* It was Dalton’s opinion that no conception of 
this kind could be clearly d by the under- 
standing, without some embodiment to the sight. 
The best sanction to the justice of his views is the 
entire adoption of this manner of illustration by one 
of the most eminent chemists of the day, Dr. Hoff- 
mann; who, in his admirable lectures on Organic 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution, designated the 
most omits organic compounds by colored atom- 
ic symbols; so ingeniously disposed on 4 sliding 
frame, that every change, whether by addition or 
subtraction of atoms, could be shown with the ut- 





most facility. 
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be, is always pierced through when truth lies 
within the kernel. A few eminent Chemists, 
among whom Thomson, Wollaston, Gay Lussac, 
and ‘Darnsiion may especially be named, speed- 
ily saw the value of the discovery, and applied 
their own labors to verify and extend it.. Dr. 
Thomson’s habitual zeal was quickened b 
ersonal communication and friendship wit 
ton. Of Dr. Wollaston it was said that he 
would soon have made the discovery himself 
if Dalton had not done so; and the mathe- 
matical acuteness of his understanding, as well 
as the direction and method of his chemical 
researches, might justify this belief, were it not 
that a certain scepticism of mind perpetually 
checked and impeded the efforts of which his 
intellect was capable. His paper on super- 
acid and sub-acid salts furnished much collat- 
eral testimony to the truth of the doctrine, 
while his sliding scale of chemical equivalents 
offered a very ingenious instrument for its ap- 
plication to practical chemistry. In determin- 
ing by beautiful experiments the law of com- 
bination of volumes in equal or multiple pro- 
portions, Gay Lussac superadded fresh evi- 
dence, better appreciated by others than by 
Dalton himself: while Berzelius, in his North- 
ern laboratory, executed those numerous and 
admirable analyses, which, fulfilling in their 
results every condition of the atomic theory, 
obtained for it the universal acquiescence of 
the scientific world. The tables he construct- 
‘ed of atomic weights have required little 
change but that of enlargement. The beau- 
tiful system of chemical formule which he de- 
vised, denoting these atomic relations, was 
speedily aecepted by chemists and is now 
very generally =r 
The remaining history of the progress of 
this discovery, as it comes down to our own 
time, cannot 80 easily be. made clear to our 
neral readers. The labors of Chemists dur- 
ing this period have been not only vast and 
various, but more profound than heretofore in 
the objects and methods of inquiry. Deriv- 
ing impulse from the atomic discoveries, they 
have carried these, as instruments, into parts 
of science hitherto inaccessible to research, 
fully attesting by their success the validity of 
the means soemployed. The whole domain 
of Organic Chemistry may be said to be a re- 
cent conquest thus obtained. The laws of 
isomorphism, of isomerism, of atomic substi- 
tution, have all been determined during the 
\ Same period by the genius and labors of Mits- 
ich, Liebig, Dumas, and other foreign and 
chemists: Though it is impossible, 
our narrow space, to convey: any true 
of these.abstruse and difficult researches, 
notice them so far as to show 
they are interwoven with the 
iple, and how thoroughly they il- 
all its various workings in the natural 
‘3 
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No adequate conception of Organic Chemis- 
try in its actual state can be given by a bare 
definition. It is as we have said elsewhere, 
the chemistry of vital products—of matter 
organized under that mysterious. power whieh 
we term the vital principle, in default of ,more 
exact understanding of this wonderful oper- 
ation of Providence in the world. Tnclnding 
the analyses of the innumerable bodies thus 
formed, and the examination of the endless 
series of changes they undergo by mutual ac- 
tion and substitution, this branch of science at- 
tains yet higher synthetic results; reproduc- 
ing artificially, by new combinations, some of 
those organic compounds, which were known 
to us before only through the occult chemistry 
of animal or vegetable life; and evolvin 
from the same elements, under other condi- 
tions, new compounds, often of strange and 
potent quality, which are unknown but in this 
creation of the laboratory. Of the former 
class of products, urea, sugar, the oxalic, lactic, 
benzoic, succinic, and other acids, may be 
taken as examples: of the latter, we may 
me Chloroform, as one of the most remark- 
able. 

In this vast circle of Organic Chemistry, we 
find four great elements—oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon—so far preponderating 
in quantity and efficiency, that the 12 or.14 
others combining with them in organic pro- 
ducts may be considered subordinate, even if 
in some part necessary. In the compounds of 
these four elements, from the simplest to those 
of the greatest complexity, we find the most 
perfect and admirable illustrations of the 
atomic doctrine. Number is here not merely 
a denotation of facts, but an instrument in 
their discovery. Every condition and change 
may be defined by formule as rigidly exact as 
a sum in arithmetic or a geometrical demon- 
stration ; and in combinations which are so 
complex that each element entering into them 
is present under some multiple of its weight, 
it 1s found that the addition or abstraction of a 
single atom in the proportion of any one of 
them makes a notable, often a marvellous, dif- 
ference in the nature of the compound. Some 
of these results are so startling as to be almost 
incredible, were the proof less certain than it 
is. 

There are cases where, the elements re- 
maining the same, a slight numerical differ- 
ence in the proportion of one or two of them 
will change an edible substance into a deadly 
poison. Atomic chemistry tells us what alter- 
ation of parts here takes place : but physiology 
is silent, or-nearly so, as to the causes of this 
wonderful difference of effect on the animal 
economy. The analogy of fermentation, placed 
before us by Liebig, is a. striking one; but, 
even if established, it little enlarges our posi- 
tive amount of knowledge. The margin of 
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the unknown is scarcely less. wide than it was 
abe: eputing af cagpnie Chea 
ile ing of organic chemistry, we 
must brief advert to the doctrine of Com. 
ind Radicals, as indicating another proba- 
le mode of atomic action in bodies. It may 
be readily conceived, and is fully attested by 
observation, that some combinations of atoms 
are much more stable and tenacious than 
others; and we have, in what is called a com- 
pound radical, the union of different atoms 
possessing sufficient stability to fulfil the part 
of a single atom, or combining equivalent ; and 
thus entering as a base into various combina- 


,tions without losing its identity. Cyanogen, 


composed of one atom of nitrogen and two of 
carbon, may be taken as the simplest example 
of such compounds. We cannot, indeed, class 
this doctrine with the more certain conclusions 
heretofore recorded, for the conditions of ex- 
periment are such that it is difficult to obtain 
absolute proof. But even were its assumptions 
not strictly verified, the research still throws 
new light.on the atomic system, and makes 
the circle of evidence more complete. 

The same may be said of those remarkable 
facts which have been classed under the names 
of poartzlion and Isomerism—the discovery 

ctively of Mitscherlich and Berzelius— 
and which direct us to the atomic constitution 
of matter, as the sole means of explaining the 
phenomena. « The term Isomorphism express- 
es virtually the fact, that identity of crystal- 
line form depends greatly on similarity of 
atomic composition. Certain chemical ele- 
mentg admit of being grouped together, under 
euch relations, that various combinations may 
be formed from among them, which crystallize 
in the same geometric forms; and with this 
further notable fact, that such isomorphous 
groups are closely and curiously analogous in 
other physical properties. While the law of 
Isomorphism thus expounds to us the depen- 
dence of like forms on corresponding numbers 
of component atoms, the law of Isomerism 
discovers to us the many cases where the 
same elements, combined in the same pro- 
—— do nevertheless produce compounds 
ving | different chemical properties.— 
The several modifications of this phenomenon, 
interesting though they are, we have not room 
to notice; but the facts regarded generally 
involve this remarkable result,that a differ- 
ence may, and frequently does exist, in the 
manner and results of the combination of 
atoms, absolutely identical in nature, number, 
and relative proportion. 

What might at first seem a contradiction 
between these laws, is in fact an exposition of 
those many modes of molecular composition 
and change, to which, under modification b 
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limited to the most simple and elementary 
view of the subject, these discoveries and 
others closely associated with them. (such as 
Dumas’s Law of Substitution, Gerhardt’s Sys- 
tem of _Homologues, and the recent researches 
in Allotropy) would require much more copi- 
ous illustration and detail. Even in our slight 
notice of them, it will be seen that they are 
not merely confirmations of the atomic doc- 
trine; but deep inroads, by secure and cer- 
tain paths, into regions of physical science, 
which have scarcely been reached before b 
the boldest imagination or conjecture. e 
first contemplated these atomic elements as 
concerned in the various acts of chemical 
aflinity—-in determining the union or separation 
of all bodies in fixed numerical proportions of 
measure or weight. We now regard them in 
what can scarcely be called higher relations, 
because intimately connected with, and not 
more wonderful than the former; but still 
such as are less familiar to our knowledge. 

We have here before us the mutual actions 
of the molecules of matter, whether simple or 
compound, expressed not in common chemical 
relations, but under geometric forms, indicat- 
ing probable differences in the primitive forms 
of the atoms themselves, and holding out 
through such researches some hope that the 
questions of magnitude and figure are not be- 
yond our reach. Crystallization may almost 
be defined as the conversion of atomic num- 
bers into a material form and configuration. 
In all that vast variety and beauty of crystals, 
giving splendor to our minerakcabinets, and 
which have been so admirably illustrated by 
the labors of Hauy, Mohr and Weiss, Wollas- 
ton, Brewster, Beudant, etc., we find proof of 
the primitive tendency of atoms to group 
themselves in certain definite figures -— to 
build up, as it were, the crystalline fabric in 
mathematical lines and proportions. And to 
this general law Mitscherlich has added the 
curious fact, that many crystals undergo, from 
simple exposure to heat, an entire change in 
their interior structure, while the outward 
form and solidity remain unaltered ; thus prov- 
ing that intestine motions of atoms may occur, 
making the most important structural changes 
in the crystal, and affecting evenits optical pro- 
perties, without the slightest external manifesta- 
tion. The same fact, of definite motions of par- 
ticles within a solid, has now beeu observed 
under so many modifications, that it may be 
received as one of the most striking. proofs of 
the atomic constitution of bodies ; and of the 
tendency of all matter, through its atoms,-to 
assume those definite forms, of which crystals 
form the most perfect type and illustration. 

A few words we must still add rding” 


y | Allotropy.. There has been some ambigui 
other agents, are due all the endless varieties - o. 


ef natural objects around us. Were we not 
DLXV. 


in the use of this word, in.relation to Isomer- 
ism, Dimorphism, and other terms recently 
adopted, to meet the various cases of atomic 
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combination. But we refer to it here, as the 
exponent of certain changes which may be ef- 
fected in the physical and chemical properties 
of various simple bodies, without the slightest 
alteration of their substance by addition or 
subtraction, and independently of crystalliza- 
tion, yet doubtless under some new arrange- 
ment —and probably in each case a determi- 
nate one — of their component atoms. Phos- 
phorus and sulphur both furnish — of 
these allotropic conditions ; but a much more 
striking one, admitting it to be fully attested, 
is the conversion of oxygen into Ozone through 
the medium of electricity. Seeing the propor- 
tion of oxygen we continually breathe — its 
relation to organic life in every form— and 
the electrical actions and changes ever pervad- 
ing the atmosphere around us, it is easy to un- 
derstand the importance of this fact in its fu- 
ture relation to physiology as to every other 
part of natural science. We would fain invite 
attention to this allotropic inquiry in general, 
as a branch of physics less explored than it 
ought to be. The mutual action and affinities 
of different atoms form the subject and science 
of Chemistry — those of like atoms have been 
little examined, and are chiefly known to us 
under the simple form of cohesion of parts. 
This cohesion itself is liable to incessant 
change from heat, electricity, and other exter- 
nal agents. Every atom in the iron tube of the 
Britannia bridge undergoes some alteration of 
place, when this vast fabric expands from heat 
or contracts from cold. Every message of bat- 
tle or diplomacy, of truth or of falsehood, which 
trembles over Europe along the electric chord, 
puts into motion and change each successive 
particle of the wire through which it travels 
with such inconceivable velocity. What the 
nature of these changes may be, not even the 
boldest speculator can affirm. The principle 
of Polarity, now so largely proved and applied 
in every part of physics, may reasonably be 
brought in to aid our conceptions, especially 
where electricity is assumed as the active 
power. And to this great principle, guided 
and governed as it is by mathematical laws, we 
may rightly look for the solution of many of the 
problems which still lie before us in the mate- 
rial world.* 

The foregoing remarks bring us to a subject 
which, were we writing a treatise upon the 
Atomic Theory, we could not forbear to notice 
in detail. This subject, one of the most ab- 
struse and difficult in all physical science, is 

* The late Dr. Prout made some advances to- 
wards this inquiry as to the mutual relations of 
Eke atoms. It Tas en taken up more recently by 
Mr. Brodie; who will continue, we trust, to apply 
his eminent ability as an experimentalist to its 
further prosecution. It is one of the researches 
which gives fairest promise of reducing the list of 
simple substances, by proving that some are only 
allotropic conditions of others—a manner of trans- 


mutation which may reasonably be expected from 
the science of our day. 
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the connection between the conditions and 
changes of atoms, whether in chemical or other 
combinations, and the influence of those great 
imponderable agents, electricity, heat, and 
light — and probably gravitation — which we 
know to be concerned, in one mede or another, 
in all these wonderful phenomena. In this re- 
search we lose that aid of numbers and propor- 
tions which gives validity to other parts of the 
atomic doctrine, and are cast upon a sea of 
speculation, where no line has ever yet touched 
the ground. Nevertheless, the certainty that 
such a connection exists ; that it is operative 
in every part of the material world ; and that 
the discovery of its nature would throw light 
upon the darkest questions of physical science, 
has led some of the most eminent philosophers 
of our time to frame hypotheses as to this.re- 
lation between matter in its atomic conditions, 
and the elementary powers or forces denoted 
above. Our ignoiwnce of the true nature of 
the latter (even whether strictly material, or 
influences which we cannot define as such) 
— the inquiry in the very outset — 
while it is further obseured by the doubt 
whether heat, light, and electricity are really 
distinct elements, or modified forms of some 
common principle of power. Electricity, on 
several accounts, has been generally taken as 
the foundation of the problem; and the genius 
of Davy, Berzelius, Amptre, De la Rive, ete., 
applied to its solution in this form. Such ef- 
forts, though failing of present success, require 
to be recorded, as illustrative of the methods 
by which modern science seeks to atigin its 
—_ even when proceeding upon hypothesis 
only 

It is strange and mortifying — yet never- 
theless in accordance with the light and shade 
of - ae things — that while true science 
is thus embracing in its progress ever of 
the material world —aidios a dis- 
closing laws, and scrutinizing by mathematical 
methods even those actions and relations of 
matter which are inapproachable by the senses 
—there should exist simultaneously a series 
of delusions, in which error, credulity, and im- 
posture are closely interwoven ; yet usurpin 
the form and phraseology of real science, an 
thus misleading many whose intellect in other 
matters is acute and discriminative. We 
would fain indulge the hope, recently ex- 
pressed by one of our most eminent philoso- 
phers, that education may in the end provide 
a remedy against these aberrations ; but we 
still fear that as long as credulity remains 4 
part of human character and temperament, 
there will never be wanting the agents and 
materials to work upon it. Our best guarantee 
lies in the knowledge that follies and impos- 
tures are in their nature ephemeral ; while no 
fact of genuine science can ever disappear, 
except by merging in some higher and more 
general truth. 














WASHINGTON IRVING'S CHRONICLES OF WOLFERT’S ROOST. 


From The Spectator. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S CHRONICLES 
OF WOLFERT’S ROOST* 


ACCORDING to indications the greater por- 
tion of these papers should be new; but there 
is just now so much deception going on with 
respect to American books, that it is only by 
accident that one is able to tell whether they 
are reprints or a first publication. Itis possible 
that Wolfert’s Roost 1s a collection of fugitive 
pieces ; or it may be a revised selection from 
the author’s papers while he has yet spirit to 
make them — a child, as it were, of his old age. 
Be this as it may, it is a pleasant book. There 
is indeed nothing new in it, either as respects 
subject, substance, or style ; but neither is 
there any falling off. There is as much ele- 
gance of diction, as graceful a description of 
natural scenery, as grotesque an earnestness 
in diablerie, and as quiet but as telling a satiric 
humor, as when Geoffrey Crayon first came 
before the English world, nearly forty years 
ago. In some points perhaps there is an im- 
provement. In addition to greater mellow- 
ness, the writer’s power of imparting interest 
to the dryness of antiquarian or traditional 
matter, by seizing its essential points and pre- 
senting them with a droll slyness, is more dis- 
tinctly marked than heretofore. There is also 
the pleasant feeling of meeting with an old 
friend, who surprisingly retains the spirit and 
vivacity of his youth, as well as of contrasting 
the genuine manner with that of a host of imi- 
tators, 

There is plenty of variety in the volume. 
In “ Wolfert’s Roost,” and “ Guests from Gib- 
bet Island,” the reader meets Geoffrey Crayon 
on perhaps his strongest ground — American 
scenery on the banks of the Hudson, enlivened 
by the humors, manners, and superstitions of 
‘he old Dutch settlers. In the autobiography 
of Governor Duval of Florida, under the title 
of “The Early Experiences of Ralph Ring- 
wood,” there are some pictures of Virginian 
domestic life, shortly after Independence, and 
of the old hunters’ and settlers’ ways and no- 
tions in Ohio and Kentucky at the same_pe- 
riod. “The Knight of Malta” and its sequel 
(with both of which we seem to be familiar), 
as well as several others, introduce the reader 
to European ghost stories, told with the writ- 
er’s wonted cleverness. “A Contented Man,” 
and some sketches in Paris, written if not pub- 
lished many years ago, exhibit Washington Ir- 
ving’s just but good natured appreciation of 
the characters and manners of Europe. The 


* Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, and other Pa- 
pers.. By Washington Irving. Author's edition. 
(Constable’s Miscellany of. Foreign Literature. 
Volume IV.) Published by Constable and Co. 
Published in New York by G. P. Putnam and Co. 
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story of Count Horn, who was broken on the 
wheel for murder, under the Regent Orleans, 
and a sketch of Law and the Mississippi bub- 
ble, are very skilfully done ; but the facts. are 
well known, and they have no peculiarity be- 
yond excellent workmanship. “ A Time of. 
Unexampled Prosperity,” which introduces 
the sketch of Law, shows Geoffrey Crayon in 
a new light — that of the sound political econo- 
mist. The “ prosperity” is American ; but it 
has features common to all countries owning a 
well developed system of credit and discounts. 
The sensible advice is for all place and time. 
The following adventure is from “ Ralph 
Ringwood,” and was a means of leading the 
hero to quit home and seek his fortune : — A 
gentleman of Virginia with a turn for improve- 
ment took it into his head that it would be a 
public advantage to introduce a breed of mules, 
and accordingly he imported three jacks to 
stock the neighborhood. But that part of the 
country cared for nothing but “ blood horses.” 
They looked on the proposed mesalliance as 
the haughtiest of the old noblesse might have 
regarded a marriage with a roturier. The 
patriotic improver had to repudiate his pro- 
—_ amalgamation, and, disavowing his don- 
eys, turned them out onthe common to shift 
as they could. Being considered in the light 
of fere nature, they were hunted by all the 
schoolboys for a ride. 


They soon became so knowing, that they took 
to their heels at sight of a schoolboy ; and we 
were generally much longer in chasing than we 
were in riding them. 

Sunday approached, on which I -projected an 
equestrian excursion on one of these long-eared 
steeds. As I knew the jacks would be in great 
demand on Sunday morning, I secured one over- 
night, and conducted him home, to be ready for an 
early outset. But where was I to quarter him for 
the night? Icould not put him in the stable ; our 
old black groom George was as absolute in that 
domain as Barbara was within doors; and would 
have thought his stable, his horses, and himself 
disgraced by the introduction of a jackass. I re- 
collected the smoke house,an out building append- 
ed to all Virginian establishments for the smok- 
ing of hams and other kinds of meat. So I got 
the key, put master Jack in, locked the door, re- 
turned the key to its place, and went to bed, in- 
tending to release my prisoner at an early hour, 
before any of the family were awake. I was so 
tired, however, by the exertions I had made in 
catching the donkey, that I fell into a sound 
sleep, and the morning broke without my wak- 
ing. 

Not so with dame Barbara,. the housekeeper. 
As usual, to use her own phrase, “she was up 
before the crow put his shoes on,” and bustled 
about to get things in order for breakfast. Her 
first resort was to the smoke house. Scarce had 
she opened the door, when master Jack, tired of 
his confinement, and glad to be released from 
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darkness, gave a loud bray, and rushed forth.— 
Down dropped old Barbara ; the animal trampled 
over her, and made off forthe common. Poor Bar- 
bara! she had never before seen a donkey; and 
having the Bible for it, that the Devil went about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he might de- 
vour, she took it for granted that this was Beel- 


zebub himself. The kitchen was soon in a hub- 
bub; the servants hurried to the spot. There 
lay old Barbara in fits; as fast as she got out 
of one, the thoughts of the Devil came over her 
and she fell into another, for the good soul was 
devoutly superstitious. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TO AN ITALIAN BEGGAR BOY. 


Txov miniature of woe! 
Thy half-clad, meagre form 
Along the streets doth go— 
Starvation’s spectre! Sun and storm— 
To thee alike— 
Unheeded strike 
That head which ne’er did covering know. 


Thy ravenous eyes do glare 
Like a young wolf’s dread boy ! 
Fearful is childhood’s stare, 
Bereft of childhood’s joy : 
It makes me wild 
To see a child 
Who never gladdened at a toy 


Oh, hard must be the lot 
That makes a child a dread! 
Where children’s smiles are not, 
Thorns grow in flowerets’ stead ; 
A child’s glad face 
Is Heaven’s own grace 
Round manhood’s stern existence shed. 


Turn off that hungry eye, 
It gnaws at Pity’s heart ! 
Here’s bread—but come not nigh— 
Thy look makes agues start ! 
There—take the whole— 
To thy starved soul 
‘ No crumb of joy will bread impart. 


Thine is the famished cry 
Of a young heart unfed, 
The hollow spirit’s sigh 
For something more than bread. 
“ Give! give!” it says— 
Ah, vain he prays 
To man, who prayer to God ne’er said! 


Wert thou of woman born— 
Did human mother’s breast 
Nourish thee, thing forlorn ? 
Hath any love carest 
Thine infant cheek ; 
Did’st ever speak, 
Or hear, thé name of father blest ¢ 


No no, it-canavt be! 
Thou art the birth of Want— 
Thy sire was Misery, 





Thy mother Famine gaunt! 
Thou hadst no home, 
The naked dome 
Was all the roof earth thee could grant. 


See! here a happy troo 
Of real ptr fea 
Their lips the fond names group 
Of Father, Mother, Home! 
They go not far— 
Love is the star 
That draws them back whene’er they roam. 


But wherefore, with mock grin, 
Dost thou pursue these now; 
Hath childhood any kin 
Or kith with such as thou ? 
One hand did form 
The bird and worm— 
No other kinship these allow. 


Hark! there rings Nature’s laugh 
Fresh from those well-fed throats, 
Old leans on his staff 
To li = its a 
at gush of jo 
Makes hina a te 
How glad remembrance o’er it gloats. 


Does that spasmodic scream, 
Jerked from thy shrunken chest, 
A human effort seem 
To laugh among the rest? 
t shocks the ear, 
O God! to hear 
Woe, through a child’s false laugh, confest. 


And have these children all 
One Father, who each owns ? 
How partial blessings fall 
Upon His little ones ! 
Why, outeast boy, 
Must thou mock joy, 
While these pour out its natural tones ? 


Ah! why indeed? Be hushed, 
Short-sighted soul! and wait, 
To learn why worms are crushed, 
While birds sing at heaven’s gate; 
Why pools infect, 
While lakes reflect 
The pure sky, and bear Fortune’s freight. 
E. C. M. 


Frorence, Dec., 1854.: 














THE BOUNDARY 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE BOUNDARY MAP OF EUROPE. 


Ir is now close upon forty years since the last 
complete edition of the Boundary Map of Eu- 
rope was issued from the imperial and royal press 
of Vienna. During the eventful period which 
has since elapsed, many changes of ownership 
have occurred, and many important alterations 
have been traced in from time to time; yet the 
original survey of 1814-15 continues to be held 
as of authority in the high court of international 
public opinion, and the ambition of princes and 
the rights of nationalities are still brought to 
judgment on a reference to its showing of facts, 
perhaps no longer in existence. 

The memory of mankind is, indeed, short ;— 
but if all experience did not testify to the ease 
with which nations forget, it would be truly sur- 

rising to find the settlement made at Vienna, 
in 1815, appealed to and relied upon at the close 
of a generation that has witnessed the creation 
of the kingdoms of Belgium and Greece, the 
conclusion of the treaty of Adrianople, the abo- 
lition of the Duchy of Warsaw, and the extinc- 
tion of the freedom of Hungary. 

Nevertheless, that opus magnum of the Holy 
Alliance fixes landmarks in the annals of Eu- 
rope, which the student of philosophic history 
can never disregard, and whose whereabouts 
may interest casual readers, at a moment like 
the present, when it seems so likely that a new 
edition of the boundary map of this quarter of 
the world is on the eve of publication. We are 
therefore induced to hope, that a rapid sketch 
of the operations of the Congress of Vienna in 
political geodosy, and of the changes that have 
since been made in this work, may not be un- 
acceptable to the public. 

On the 30th of March, 1814, the united armies 
of Russia, Austria and Prussia, stormed the 
heights that command Paris, and, after a battle, 
in which the loss of the allies amounted to nine 
thousand and ninety-three men, that celebrated 
capitulation was agreed to, which resulted in 
the abdication of Napoleon, and the obliteration 
of the territorial landmarks of his career from 
the face of Europe. Upon that very day twelve- 
month, (the 30th of March, 1813) that extraordi- 
nary man, exasperated but not humbled by the 
disasters of Moscow, had addressed his senate in 
these remarkable words—“ If the allies were en- 
camped on the heights of Montmartre, I would 
not surrender one village in the thipty-second 
military division.” 

We fell now as if we recalled the creation of 
a dream rather than an historical fact, when we 
state, that the 32nd military division of France 
then embraced the free city of Hamburg. Such 
nevertheless, was in reality, the vastness of the 
empire into which France had grown in the few 
years that had elapsed from the abolition of 
monarchy, in 1792, 

From the Elbe to the Pyrenees; from the 
straits of Dover to Rome, the modern Charle- 
magne laid claim to dominion, and asserted it 
by arms, even to the hour of his abdication.— 

is garrisons in Germany, the low countries, It- 
aly, and Spain, surrendered by the convention of 
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Paris, concluded on the 23rd of April, 1814, num- 
bered upwards of ninety thousand men, and were 
armed with twelve thousand pieces of cannon.— 
The territories immediately or mediately con- 
nected with his empire, and then severed from 
it, contained populations amounting to more 
than thirty millions of souls. 

It was truly a great spoil that fell to the 
disposal of the conquerors, and that was divided 
by them at the Congress of Vienna. In the 
distribution, nearly the entire of continental Eu- 
rope was, directly or indirectly interested. Ev- 
erywhere the ancient landmarks had been re- 
moved; in many instances their place was 
remembered no more, Simple restoration was 
found to be impracticable or thought to be in- 
expedient. The work in hand_ necessarily in- 
volved, at the same time, provisions for remune- 
rating and gratifying friends, for Pushing and 
restraining enemies or traitors, and for prevent- 
ing future disruptions of the public peace. 

Consideriag, then, the vast magnitude of in- 
terests to be dealt with, and the extreme little 
ness of many of the dealers, it canbe no matter 
of wonder that this momentous conference was 
protracted during nine months; or that it. was 
upon the point of referring the many knotty 
questions before it to the arbitrament of the 
sword, when, on the 7th of March, 1815, the 
news of the evasion of Bonaparte from Elba 

uickened the process of deliberation, and the 
mgress was finally brought to an end upon the 
9th of June, just nine days before the battle of 
Waterloo. In those three months the new bound- 
ary lines of Europe were really settled ; and un- 
der the sanction of the crowning event of the 
renewed struggle, the map was finally adopted 
in the second treaty of Paris, concluded in the 
ensuing November. 

The prominent feature in the settlement was 
the reduction of France to its original limits, as 
they stood generally on the first of January, 
1792; but_in the accomplishment of this prima- 
ry object were involved many novel arrange- 
ments of constitutions and States throughout 
the entire continent, from the North Cape to the 
Gulf of Tarentum. 

The agents who undertook the performance 
of this task were a motley host of emperors, 
kings, and princes, such as, perhaps, never be- 
fore assembled together, and their mecting, @ 
sort of saturnalia of regained kingly liberty, was 
marked by peculiarities that, no doubt, were not 
without influence upon passing events. A no- 
tion of this grotesque jubilee may be helpful to- 
ward an understanding of the various and com~ 
plicated machinery of vanities, interests and 
passions that was at work, and it cannot be con- 
veyed in a more lively manner than in the fol- 
lowing description of one of the convivial meet- 
ings of Congress from the pen of an eye witness: 


Never was an assembly less ceremonious; eve- 
ry one wore his hat; many, till the room became 
heated, their great coats; and no one pretended to 
appear in an evening dress, except a few English- 
men, who from the habits of our country and some 
little vanity, generally attempt to distinguish them- 





selves by an attention to outward appearance. 
Around the whole circumference of the room 
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were four or five rows of benches, occupied for 
.the most part, by well-dressed females; while the 
_other aud presented a moving multitude, many 
_of whom were in masks or in dominos, and were 
busily engaged in talking and laughing, or dancing 
to the music of a powerful orchestra. My com- 
panion squeezed my arm, as we passed a thin fig- 
ure with sallow shrunken features, of mild expres- 
‘sion, with a neck stiff, bending a little forwards, 
-and walking badly. 

» “That is our Emperor!” 

Ishook my head and smiled. He was alone, 
and dressed like the rest. “Pray allow me to 
doubt a little till I have seen some further proof.” 
“There, do you see that little man, with white 
‘hair, a pale face, and aquiline nose ?—he was al- 
‘most pushed down as he passed the corner—that is 
the king of Demark.”” Again I shook my head in 
disbelief. 

“ Here the Emperor of Russia approaches.” I 
looked up and found the information true. His 
fine manly form, his round and smiling counte- 
nance, and his neat morning dress, were not to be 
mistaken; they were the same which some months 
before, I had seen enter the church at Haarlem, to 
the thundering peals of the grand organ. 

I soon recognized the tall form, the solemn and 
grave features of the King of Prussia; and after- 
wards‘seeing these two-in familiar conversation 
with the two monarchs whose pretensions I had 
disputed, was satisfied their claims were just. 

“ That short, thick, old gentleman, is the Grand 
Duke of Saxe Weimar; that young man near him, 
the Crown Prince of Wirtemberg. Here, turn your 
eyes to that seat; the large, elderly man, with a 
full face—he looks like an Englishman—he is the 
King of Bavaria.” 

" Pardon!” 1 exclaimed, stepping quickly aside. 
“ That was the Grand Duke of Baden,” said my 
monitor, ** whose toe you trod upon; he was talk- 
ing to Prince William of Prussia. Here, fall back 
alittle, to let these gentlemen pass; they seem 
very anxious to go on; one, two, three, four, five, 
—these are all archdukes of Austria. There seems 
a little press toward that end of the room. See, 
three women in masks have beset the King of 
Prussia; he seems not a little puzzled what he 
shall do with them. Now a party of waltzers 
“draws the attention of the crowd, and the King is 
left to dispose of his fair assailants as he thinks fit. 
Do you see that stout, tall man who looks at the 
dance ?—he is the Duke of Saxe Coburg; and b 
‘his side, not so stout as himself, is his brother, 
the Prince Leopold.” 
- “Who is this young man next to us, marked 
with the small pox, who is speaking broken Eng- 
lish?" “It is the Crown Prince of Bavaria; he is 
said to be very fond of your nation, And here,” 
iving me another hearty squeeze with his el- 

w, “is an English milord.’’ He had upon his 
head a remarkably flat cocked hat; two ladies in 
dominos leaned upon his ann; the hat, unique of 
its kind, rather excited a smile in my companion. 
After a little more pushing—for the room was now 
become very full—we encountered a fine, dark, 
military-looking man, not in uniform, of course, 
but with mustachios. “This was Beauharnais, 
Viceroy of Italy.” * 


It is little to be wondered at that the numbers 
and density of this distinguished crowd should 
render dissension a necessity, and the progress 
of business all but impossible. A preliminary 
question as to precedence was followed speedily 


* Dr. Bright’s “ Travels from Vienna,” etc. 
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by a graver dispute as to the method of conduct 
ing the deliberations. There were present at 
Vienna in person, on the 25th of September, the 
Emperors of, Austria and Russia, the Kings of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Denmark, and Wirtem 
with a host of lesser princes. England was rep- 
resented by Lord Castlereagh, France by M. 
Talleyrand, and the Pope by Cardinal Gonsalvi; 
while Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Murat, King of 
Naples, Sicily, Holland, Saxony, Switzerland, 
Genoa, and Venice, each had plenipotentiaries 
or ministers present to claim their share of spoil, 
or to resist spoliation. In such an assemblage, 
the primary obstacle to which we have alluded 
was sure to present itself; and it was only by 
acting upon a suggestion of the Emperor of 
Russia, that the question of precedence was 
settled upon the principle of the alphabet—the 
states were to rank pro hac vicé, in the order of 
the initial letters of their respective names., But 
was the entire of this mob of purple-born or pur- 
ple-invested beggars to join in the discussion of 
their own claims and counter-claims? The 
idea was manifestly absurd ; and at length, after 
much disputation, a committee of business was 
nominated, to which all questions before the 
Congress should be submitted. In accordance 
with this arrangement, the actual work. was 
done by the ministers of England, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Sweeden, with whom was associated, upon the 
special intercession of the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land, Cardinal Gonsalvi, as the representative 
of Pope Pius VII. The addition was of evil 
omen—it foreshadowed the operation of those 
influences that converted that grand opportunity 
for the adjustment of the balance of power be- 
tween the extremes of political principle, into a 
triumph of absolutism. The elevation of the 
Popedom into a high, contracting party at the 
Congress of Vienna, was an indication tothe 
world, that the result of that conference would 
surely be, not a league of nations, but a conspi- 
racy of despots. 

We do not, indeed, mean to intimate that the 
intrigues of that solitary pricst materially af- 
fected the determinations of the Congress; but 
assuredly his presence was a pledge and a sign 
of predominance among its leading members of 
the spirit whose operations led to the revolution 
in the Netherlands, to the chronic anarchy that 
has spoiled the fair kingdoms of the Peninsula, 
which have protracted the misery of Poland and 
of Italy, and have led to the oppression of Hun- 
gary, and to the recent disturbance of the peace 
of the world by the aggressive ambition of Rus- 
sila. 

It was in this apparently trivial concession, as 
it seems to us, that the interests of England, con- 
sidered as the metropolis of constitutional liber- 
ty, was really sacrificed by her representatives, 
in the winding up of the affairs of the world at 
the close of the war. 

Lord Castlereagh has often been blamed for 
his easy surrender of conquered colonies, and 
for the softness, or corruption (as it has been va- 
riously designated) with which he abandoned the 
pone? interests of England to the rapine of 

er allies ; but of his policy in these respects, it 
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would not, we conceive, be difficult to offer a 
valid and satisfactory explanation. 

Then or now a donation of. five millions 
sterling—the sum to which England was en- 
titled out of the ransom of France, and which 
was given towards the reconstruction of the 
barrier fortresses of the Netherlands—could be 
fairly considered as but a trifling addition to an 
outlay of seven hundred millions, expended with 
the same design of securing the peace of Eu- 


rope. 

Now, still less than then, a reflecting mind 
ean see little cause for regret in the abstraction 
of some two or three West Indian plantations 
from the vast colonial empire of Britain. The 
restoration of the secular sovereignty of the 
Pope was a political anachronism. Forced upon 
Rome, in contemptuous disregard of the opin- 
ion of the nobles and people, who petitioned 
the allies to incorporate the states of the church 
with one of the secular powers, its result for Ita- 
yy has been forty years of smoldering civil war. 

he simple fact—offspring as it unquestionably 
was, of the will of the English Government—was 
the outward and visible sign of the thorough 
adhesion of England to the holy alliance of 
princes against peoples, out of which has grown 
the monstrous power for mischief of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia. 

The time had long passed away when the 
moral supremacy of the sovereign Pontiff could 
control and regulate the ambition of the chiefs 
of the family of Christendom. The seal of the 
fisherman was no longer the test of internation- 
al law ; the shadow of that great name, not again 
to be successfuly invoked as the guardian of or- 
der, became thenceforward but a cover for the 
designs of despots upon the universal happi- 
ness of mankind. Italy, disintegrated hy. the 
reconstruction of the Papacy, became a geo- 
graphical expression ; Italy, formed into a fede- 
ration of constitutional states, would have bal- 
anced Europe on the south. An Italian confed- 
eration would have facilitated, nay, would have 
necessitated an adjustment of the balance in 
the north and east, by the preservation of the 
independence of Poland; and with Poland in- 
dependent, and Hungary bound to Austria by 
the firm links of her ancient constitution, who 
supposes that the nineteenth century would have 
witnessed a necessity for an armed intervention 
of England between Russia and the world? But 
we are perhaps anticipating conclusions to which 
anarrative of the facts developed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna would naturally lead the minds 
of our readers. 

Among the claimants for restitution out of 
the spoils of France, the Princes of Germany 
were the most pressing, as their losses had been 
the greatest, and were attended with the utmost 
disturbance of social and political relations. By 
& succession of acts of pillage, the Holy Roman 
Empire had been torn asunder, and its federa- 
tion of many hundred princes, dukes, counts of 
every degree, (grafs, mark-grafs, land-grafs, 
eh, and burgrafs,) bishops, and abbots, 
ree lords, and free cities, after undergoing va- 
rious modifications, had, in 1809, ceased even 
nominally, to exist. The advance of the French 
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frontier to the Rhine had previously absorbed 
one of the ten circles of the empire; and the 
subsequent incorporation of the coasts of the 
German Ocean with France had changed the 
allegiance of more than a million of souls— 
All this territory was, in 1814-15, taken from 
the restored French monarchy. 

So much had been achieved by the allied 
arms, the feat having been rendered possible by 
the mad obstinacy of Bonaparte, in refusing the 
terms offered to him at Frankfort towards the 
close of the previous year. The enforcing of 
that vast disgorgement was a weighty task, and 
scarcely less so was the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds among the many importunate claimants, 
whose ancient rights but too frequently were op- 
posed to public convenience or justice. But 
more formidable still was the difficulty created 
by the necessity, which we now know was strong- 
ly felt by the representatives of England, of 
curbing the ambition and raising a barrier against 
the power of the Czar. 

The game since carried on by Nicholas, was 
then played with infinitely more discretion, and 
with very considerable success, by his brother 
and predecessor. Then, as now, Western Eu- 
rope was opposed to Russia and Prussia; and 
Austria, after long faltering between her fears 
and her interests, was, in 1815 as in 1854, forced 
to the conclusion of a secret treaty of contin- 
gent alliance with France and England. 

It is curious to observe how firmly the pur- 
pose of Alexander was then held to and work- 
ed out, and how it prevailed in the struggle 
with the strength of Castlereagh, the honesty of 
Wellington, the diplomatic craft of Metternich 
and Talleyrand. That the vigilance of the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries was actively awakened, is 
manifested in every line of the official corres- 
pondence relating to the subject which has since 
been brought to light. 

The conduct of Lord Castlereagh throughout 
these intricate negotiations seems, indeed, to 
have been it honest accordance with the policy 
he avowed in Parliament, in a speech upon the 
question of the annexetian of Norway to Swe- 
den, which was strongly opposed by Lord Grey 
and his friends at the commencement of the ses- 
sion of 1814. “The great evil of modern Eu- 
rope (he then said), which has hitherto led to 
such frequent wars of ambition by the greater 
powers, has been the number of lesser states 
with which they are surrounded, at once a field 
for their hostility, and a prey to their cupidity. 

It is our wisdom, therefore, so to strengthen 
the second-rate powers as may render the bal- 
ance more even, and prevent their dominions 
from becoming, as heretofore, the mere battle- 
field in which the greatest powers’ find an arena 
for their contests,and the prize of their hos- 
tility.” This was the idea constantly present in 
the minds of the representatives of England 
during these transactions; and although impe- 
rial France was the bete noir of the day, it is 
manifest that Russia was the real object of the 
dread of the wisest and most farseeing of these 
statesmen. 

Nor was any very extraordinary degree of 





acuteness necessary to penetrate into the designs 
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of the Czar of that day, magnanimous and 
courteous, and lofty of bearing as he undoubt- 
edly was. He expressed, it is true, his hopes 
that “ the time was come when it would be found 
that the power of Russia might be useful to the 
rest of Basses, but mot dangerous to it,’ and 
then whispered an aspiration for “a larger sub- 
sidy ;"* but he appears really to have taken lit- 
tle pains to conceal his design to constitute him- 
self the Protector of Europe, and his schemes 
for furthering the gratification of his ambition 
were worked openly enough, and in all directions. 
From the moment of his triumphal entry into 
Paris, after its capitulation, his undisguised ob- 
ject was to establish an influence in France that 
should be predominant over that of England. 
“ Gentlemen, (said he, when the Municipality of 
Paris waited upon him at four o’clock in the 
evening of the 31st of March, in order to pray 
his clemency towards the capital), gentlemen, I 
am not the enemy of the French nation; I am 
so only of a single man, whom I once admired and 
long loved, but who, devoured by ambition and 
filled with bad faith, came into the heart of m 
dominions, and left me no alternative but to see 
for my future safety in the liberation of Europe. 
The allied sovereigns have come here, neither to 
conquer nor to rule France, but to learn and sup- 
port what France itself deems most suitable for its 
own welfare; and they only await before under- 
taking the task, to ascertain, in the declared 
wish of Paris, the probable wish of France.” 

He followed up this general’ declaration of 
good-will by a special promise to take under his 
protection the museums, monuments, and public 
property of all kinds; and, as a pledge of his 
sincerity, acceded to the request of the magis- 
trates that the National Guard should not be 
disbanded. He was received, accordingly, as the 
savior and liberator, rather than as the con- 
queror, of France. The people kissed his boots; 
ladies entreated the gentlemen of his suite to 
lift them upon their horses, in order that they 
might enjoy a glimpse of their deliverer. “I 
have been (says Sir A. Alison) assured of this 
fact by both Lord Cathcart and Lord Burghersh, 
now the Earl of Westmoreland, who took a part 
in the procession, and themselves had a fair 
Parisian, sometimes en croupe, at others on the 

ummel of their saddles, at the Place Louis 

Vv.” During these scenes, the King of Prussia 
was present; but Alexander, by his manner and 
words, claimed the homage undivided for him- 
self. “ We have been long expecting you,” said 
one. “ We should have been here sooner, but 
for the bravery of your troops,” was the happy 
answer of the Czar. “I come not,” he repeat- 
edly said, as your enemy; regard me as your 
friend.” ¢ 

At that time he was the Protector of France, 
imperial, royal, or republican; a year later his 
design was to establish himself as the guardian 
and tutor of the Bourbon dynasty. Under either 
character, he hoped, through his influence over 
the great nation, to overtop the political pre- 
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eminence ‘of England, and thus to ‘protect an@ 
rule Europe. Prussia was then, as now, the 
vassal of Russia! Austria ‘was scarcely more 
taken into account in the intrigues of the Czar 
Alexander, than she has since been in those of 
his autocratic brother. ‘The establishment of a 
superior influence over England and France was 
the means mainly trusted to for the attainment 
of the great end ; but none other was neglected. 
Even a Spanish marriage was projected, and an 
offer was made to purchase the alliance of the 
imbecile bigot, Ferdinand, with the hand of a 
Russian archduchess, who should be willing to 
qualify for a scat upon the throne of Spain by 
an outward conformity in religion.* 

While Alexander thus, undisguisedly indeed, 
but courteously and quietly, approached the 
couch of the “sick man” of his day, he too, it, 
would appear, had his Menschikoffs who, whether 
according to cue or not, were at hand to throw 
out intimations plain enough that should it be 
found that fair words would not do, he would, 
like the old man in the fable, try what virtue 
there lay in stones. “Oh!”said a Russian offi- 
cer of high rank, observing upon diplomatic 
difficulties supposed to stand in the way of his 
master’s designs—* Oh! pour cela avec 600,000 
hommes, on ne négocie beancoup.”t 

Thus, evidence enough was before our ministers 
of the nature of the designs entertained by the 
Czar, and we have now before us abundant proof 
that it was not lost upon them. These letters 
are filled with expressions that leave no doubt 
upon this point. “It is quite astonishing (wrote 
Lord Liverpool to the Duke of Wellington) how 
little interest is taken [in England] in what is 
going on at Vienna.”{ Again, warnings are 
given by various ministers and diplomatic agents 
not to “ assist the credit of a Calmuck Prince 
to overrun Europe ;’3 “not to suffer Russia 
to acquire any establishment in the Ionian 
Islands, to the hazard of the internal tranquillity 
of Greece and Hungary ;”|j and so on throughout. 

It was in the presence of designs, suspicions, 
and convictions, such as we have indicated, that 
the business Committee of the Congress set to 
work at the re-arrangement of the German em- 
pire, and at the attempt to carve out of the 
spoils of France compensations for the territorial 
losses of a host of princes. There had been 
certain principles laid down in the treaty of 
Paris, signed on the 30th of May, 1814, 4 
plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Russia, a 
sia, and France, which were now reverted to, and 
which being acknowledged, rendered the first 
steps of the settlement comparatively easy. The 
kingdom of the Netherlands was constituted as 
a barrier state, and its crown conferred upon the 
House of Orange Nassau, which was at the same 
time included in the German Bund by virtue of 
the acquisition of the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. To form that new monarchy, the Low 
Countries were yielded by Austria and annexed 
to Holland; and, in the course of the trans- 
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action, England, in what Alison denominates 
“one of the greatest errors ever committed by 
her government,” ceded to the new-made King 
the island of Java, the most valuable of her tro- 
phies of the war. She was also saddled with a 
debt of £4,200,000, which has since become 
Seoan under the name of the Russo-Dutch 
an. 

In some sort to balance these losses, the Prince 
Regent was gratified by the addition to Hanover 
(of small value to the English nation) of a con- 
siderable portion of territory taken from the 
kingdom of Westphalia, and by the elevation of 
the electorate to the style and title of a king- 
dom. Austria-was compensated by the cession 
of Lombardy. The Swiss cantons, augmented 
W. the Valais, Geneva, and the principality of 

eufchatel—over the latter of which an absurd 
claim of suzerainty was reserved to the King of 
Prussia—were united into an independent feder- 
al republic, and Savoy was annexed to Piedmont, 
thenceforward to be known as the kingdom of 
Sardinia. Thus far the partition of the booty 
seems to have gone on smoothly, notwithstand- 
ing the violence of some of the divorcements, 
and the unnatural character of some of the 
unions, which the mere names avouch. Where 
was the justice of separating the north of Italy 
from the middle and southern parts of that 

eninsula? Why should the allied powers join 
mbardy and Austria, which nature had sun- 
dered ? or Holland and Belgium, between which 
diversity of language and of habits, religious, 
social, and commercial, rendered continued union 
impossible? What was the prospect of a happy 
result to that double mariage de convenance, whic 
joined the old Low Country fortress and county 
of Luxemburg to the King of Holland with one 
hand, and to the Germanic Confederation with 
the other? Both unions and separations, how- 
ever, happened at a time when no one was at 
hand able to forbid the banns in the one case, or 
to maintain old connections in the other. It was 
otherwise when Poland, Saxony, and the remain- 
der of Italy, came to be parcelled out. 

There are few more curious facts in the his- 
tory of mankind, than the inextinguishable vital- 
ity of nationhood, so remarkably exemplified in 
the instance of Poland. For ages, the common 
oe of wayfaring ambition, that unhappy state 

ad been hewn into pieces; yet it remained an 
object of temptation or of fear at the period of 
the fall of Bonaparte; and at the present mo- 
ment it still remains dismembered and crushed, 
yet with somewhat of sensibility at least, if not 
of life, remaining in its disjointed limbs. Who 
will say that in the shock of political elements 
now at hand, the spark may not be kindled into 
activity, and the name of Poland again become 
the hope of the oppressed, and the terror of the 
Oppressor ? 

0 us, indeed, so far from being impossible 
does such a consummation seem, that, did time 
permit, we would gladly recall to the memories 
of our readers, the sorrows and the glories of the 
Polish nation, in such a sketch of its modern 
history as might be useful in the event of an 
organized body of Poles being called upon to strike 
in,in the approaching melée. At another time, 
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perhaps, we may make the attempt; it must 
content us now to bring to mind the fact’ that 
Poland, partitioned by piecemeal between Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia,-was finally obliterated 
from the map of Europe, in 1795. A shabby 
and halting attempt to restore it was made by 
Bonaparte, when he established the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, in 1807; and the whole of this duch 
was demanded by Alexander at the Congress o 
Vienna. The change of the effects of the “ sick” 
Pole was claimed upon a ‘pretence very analo- 
gous to that by which the attempt to assume the 
executorship of the “sick” Turk has been re- 
cently justified. The change was to be all for 
the benefit of the Poles who expected nationality, 
which was to be revived in a union with the 
Russian Empire, or in their regeneration in a 
separate kingdom, under a prince of Russia. In 
the advancement of these pretensions, the Czar 
was warmly supported by his vassal-ally, the 
King of Prussia. 

That monarch agreed to accommodate his pa- 
tron by ceding to him the southern provinces of 
Poland, the Prussian portion of the spoil of the 
old a and to accept in lieu thereof the 
entire of Saxony, and the provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine which were rendered disposa- 
ble by the reduction of France to its ancient 
limits. The attempt went to accomplish in the 
west an object analogous to that which the west- 
erm powers are now engaged in resisting in the 
east. Practically, it would have advanced the 
frontier of Russia to the Rhine and the Elbe, 
for, with Poland as a basis of the Czar’s opera- 
tions, and the command of the Vistula in his 
hands, Prussia would have been placed in a po- 
sition perfectly analogous to that of the Danu- 
bian Principalities at the commencement of the 
present war. Once possessed of these advanta- 
ges to the full extent to which he endeavored to 
obtain them, Alexander would have been in @ 
condition to dictate terms. to western Europe. 
The incomplete success he did attain, has led to 
the most perilous complications of the struggle 
which France and England are now maintaining 
against the aggressions of his successor. At this 
moment, Memel is virtually a Russian port; and 
while Poland, instead of being a barrier state, as 
it would have been, were it independent, is now 
a base from which Russia can move upon the 
eastern and southern coasts of the Baltic ; the 
Prussian Rhine-provinces are practically a Rus- 
sian barrier intervening, with great advantage to 
the Czar, between the sympathies of Germany 
and France, which would naturally concur in re- 
sisting a barbarian invasion from the north. It 
is due to the memory of Lord CaStlereagh to ad- 
mit that he saw, with perfect clearness, both the 
danger of these designs, and the proper counter- 
plan. He resisted with all his force the de- 
mands of Russia, and he advocated with earnest- 
ness a restoration of the independence of Po- 
land. In a memorial: dated on the 16th of 
December, 1814, Lord Castlereagh declared, 
“that he opposed firmly, and with all the force 
in his power, in the name of England, the erec- 
tion of a kingdom in Poland, the crown of which 
should be placed in the same hand with, or which 
should form an integral part of the Empire of 
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Russia; that the wish of his government was to 
see an independent power, more or less exten- 
sive, established there, under a distinct dynasty, 
and as an intermediate state between the three 
great monarchies.”* The absorption of Saxony 
into Prussia, was also strongly resisted by the 
English minister, as well as by Talleyrand and 
Metternich, on the part of France and Austria, 
and so much were all parties in earnest, that a 
new war was upon the point of breaking out. 

The good humor of Alexander, thus crossed 
in his ambition, at once disappeared. “He 
openly charged Louis XVIII. with black in- 
gratitude, and his displeasure was manifested 
without disguise to M. Talleyrand ; at the same 
time, he contracted close relations. with Eugene 
Beauharnais, who was at Vienna at the time, 
openly espoused the cause of Murat, in opposi- 
tion to the Bourbon family, in the contest for 
the throne of Naples, and spoke of the unfitness 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons for the 
throne, and the probability of a revolution simi- 
lar to that of 1688, which might put the sceptre 
in the hands of the House of Orleans.”+ 

While Alexander thus threatened France with 
a revolution, his brother Constantine, acting in 
his name, menaced Austria with the vengeance 
of a restored Poland. “ The Emperor (said the 
Grand Duke, in a proclamation addressed to the 
Poles), your powerful protector, invokes your 
#id; rally round his standard. Let your arms 
be raised for the defence of your country and 
your political existence.”{ On the part of Prus- 
sia, Prince Ilardenberg declared that his King 
“would not abandon Saxony ; that he had con- 
qucred it, and would keep it, without either the 
intention or the inclination of restoration. These 
stout words were supported by acts.. The Czar 
halted his army of 280,000 men, on their return 
to Russia; and the whole force of Prussia was 
ealled out and armed. On the other side, Eng- 
land began to concentrate a large force in Bel- 
gium, Austria re-armed, “and (says Alison) in 
the midst of a congress assembled for the gen- 
eral pacification of the world, a million of armed 
men were retained round their banners ready 
for mutual slaughter. 

On the 3dof February, 1815, a secret treaty 
was concluded at Vienna, between Austria, 
France, and England, by which those _ powers 
agrecd mutually to support each other, if at- 
tacked, and for that purpose to maintain a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men each. A plan of 
operations was even determined upon, and it is 
a fact significant, when viewed in connection 
with the halting terms of the analogous Treaty 
of 1854, that the scheme of tactics proposed was 
founded upon a supposition that the Russian 
armies would invade Moravia,and move upon 
Vienna. By retiring behind the Pruth, last au- 
tumn, the Czar Nicholas withheld a stimulus, the 
absence of which is sufficient to account for the 
uncertainty observable in the stipulations of the 
more recent treaty. At the carlier period the 
peril in which Austria was placed had nothing 
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in it of an uncertain or problematical character 
and secing in the demonstratious against Poland 
and Saxony, and in the intimations conveyed in 
the Czar’s show of friendship for Eugene Beau- 
harnais, the ex-Viccroy of Italy, that danger 
was imminent from all sides, the Emperor was 
only too glad to form an alliance with the Westera 
Powers, the offensive as well as the defensive 
nature of which admitted no doubt. The meas- 
ure was one of vigor, and no sooner was it ob- 
served that the bandying of idle words was like- 
ly to be superseded by an exchange of shrewd 
blows, than the Czar and his minion showed signs 
of an inclination to moderate their tone. Pro- 
tocolling was recommenced in a lower key. 
During the month of February a great number 
of notes were interchanged, in which many pro- 
fessions of pacific intentions were advan by 
Russia and Prussia, and some pretence was 
made of abatement of their former claims. In 
short, a game was played, precisely similar to 
that which was carried on in 1853-4, after the 
passage of the Dardanelles by the French and 
English fleets; and, but for an accident, it would 
probably have similarly ended in the outbreak 
of a general war. Lord Castlereagh had been 
obliged to leave Vienna in order to attend to his 
parliamentary duties at home. The Duke of 
Wellington, his successor, as representative of 
England at the Congress, was, perhaps, less 
strongly impressed with a sense of the danger 
of augmenting the power of Russia, and the ne- 
gotiation, suffered to fall back into its old train 
of intrigue and counter-intrigue, was becoming.a 
langhing-stock to Europe, when, on the 7th of 
March, Metternich, while assisting at a grand 
ball, whereat the whole Congress was disporting 
itself, was suddenly informed that Napoleon had 
broken bounds and sailed from Elba. 

It was this momentous news, in all human 
likelihood, which postponed the struggle of 
Western Europe against Russia for forty years. 
Experience told against foresight. Fear of the 
highly civilized French soldier overcame pros- 
pective dread of the barbarian strength of the 
fierce Muscovite. 

There was no more disputing in the business 
committee of the Congress. ‘The terms of Rus- 
sia and Prussia, as they were offered after the 
conclusion of the secret treaty of February, some- 
what curtailed of their original proportiens, 
were at once acceded to, and on the very day 
after the ball, the Duke of Wellington, accom- 
panied by MM. Metternich and Talleyrand, 
went to Presburg to acquaint the King of Saxo- 
ny that they had stripped him of a large por- 
tion of his dominions, and reduced him to what 
he now is, a sub-serf of the Czar. The further 
division of the spoil was then quickly wound 
up. 

"bene was forced to yield to Prussia terri- 
tory, containing 1,100,000 souls. and which in- 
cluded within it memorials of the grandeur of 
the old Electors--some of them, as Wittenberg 
and Wartburg, monuments of the obligations 

aid upon mankind by those illustrious champi- 
ons of the liberty of human thought 

For Hanover, a portion, with a population of 
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e victim. . Prussia also got the fortress of 
Thorn end a portion of Poland, containing 810,- 
000 souls, together with the Rhine provinces.— 
To the Czar was awarded the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, erected-into a kingdom, conditions be- 
ing made that it should not be incorporated with 
Russia, but governed under its own laws, and 
in accordance with its own institutions, and that 
the Polish town of Cracow should be formed into 
a separate republic. 

The exigences of the crisis probably render- 
ed these concessions to Russia unavoidable ;— 
the utter futility of the semblance of limitations 
imposed upon the Czar was shown to the world 
within a few years. 

The questions which gave rise to really grave 
discussions, in the course of the partition ar- 
rangements of 1814-15 were, as we have seen, 
those bearing upon the growth and aggrandize- 
ment of Russia, and the secret history of the pe- 
riod proves that the storm which has recently 
burst upon our heads was clearly foreseen by the 
statesmen of that day. ‘They were not, indeed, 
able to destroy the elements of danger, nor to 
raise an effectual barrier against the irruption of 
which they saw the signs; but it would be un- 
candid to deny that in the face of many difficul- 
ties the representatives of, England then attempt- 
ed much for the national honor and interest. 

In the striaghtforward opposition offered by 
Lord Castlereagh to the encroachments of Rus- 
sia, he clearly designated the danger that threat- 
ed Europe, and recorded the principles of the 
policy by which it could and ought to be met. 

d these principles been adopted as the guid- 
ing rule of that great minister's successors, the 
collision might have been, even at this moment, 
a matter of the distant future. 

The foundation of the little republic of Cra- 
cow, with its memories of the past, and the se- 
curity (so far as security could be attained by 
treaties,) of a separate nationality in a portion 
of Poland, were not indeed sufficient checks 
upon the power of Russia; but we believe, they 
were all that it was possible, at the crisis, to im- 
pose; and they were, in their nature, at once a 
practical protest against the aggressive ambition 
of the Czar, and an indication of the manner in 
which it might be successfully resisted. It is 
certainly in nowise chargeable as a. fault of 
Lord Castlereagh’s, either that follies and crimes 
committed in the name of liberty should have 
checked the growth and expansion of a Polish 
constitution out of the seeds he planted ; or that 
heirs of his place of guardian of the honor of 
England should have tamely suffered the young 
_— to be torn out of the soil by the ruthless 

nds of despots. 

The other distributions of territory, made by 
the Congress, were regulated pretty closely upon 
the principle laid down by Lord Castlereagh— 
that second rate states should be so strengthen- 
ed as to render the balance of power more even, 
and so to check the ambition of the greater pow- 


In Italy, the kingdom of Sardinia was con- 
stituted a barrier against France and a balance 
to Austria’s Lombardo Venetian acquisitions, 
by adding to it the republic of Genoa, notwith- 
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standing the utmost earnestness of remonstrance 
with which the union was deprecated by the 
Genoese. The States of the Church (by an er- 
ror, we should, perhaps, say a crime, for which 
the world is still under penance,). were again 
forced back, under the stupid and debasing des- 
potism of the Pope. 

Murat, in possession of his Neapolitan king- 
dom, was at first a great stumbling block in the 
way both of legitimacy and of peaceable spolia- 
tion. Having joined the Grand Alliance ‘against 
his patron and brother-in-law, Napoleon, he had 
earned claims to forbearancé, while his own wild 
ambition led him to form designs extending far 
beyond the mere retention of the continental 
segment of the Bourbon kingdom of the two 
Sicilies. 

He coveted the Papal territories ; kept posses- 
sion of the church provinces of Bologna, Ferra- 
ra, and Ravenna; and even dreamed of an Ital- 
ian monarchy, to reach from the summit of the 
Alps to the extremity of Sicily, of which he 
should be the sovereign. Le beau Sabreur, how- 
ever, took himself out of the way by again chang- 
ing sides. 

“ Murat,” said Napoleon, “ruined me by lay- 
ing down his arms; he will now ruin himself by 
taking them up ;” and so he did. His defection 
from the cause of the allies left no obstacle in 
the way of the restoration to the Bourbon fami- 
ly of the throne of Naples, and thus obviated 
another difficulty that was beginning to press in 
the claims of that house to be compensated if 
not restored. The remnant of the Italian penin- 
sula was disposed of chiefly in appanages for 
members of the house of Austria. ‘Tuscany was 
given to an Austrian archduke; Modena toa 
collateral branch of the same family; and Par- 
ma was the jointure of the archduchess, Marie 
Louise, driven with her husband from the impe- 
rial throne of France. 

The little republic of San Marino, respected 
even by Bonaparte, was suffered to remain un- 
disturbed amid the crags and clouds of its moun- 
tain territory—perhaps beyond the recollection 
or beneath the cupidity of the sovereign spolia- 
tors. 

Carrying our eye from Italy, eastward, into the 
Mediterranean, we arrive at the limit of the op- 
erations of the Congress in the south of Europe, 
the Ionian republic of the seven islands. These 
islands, acquired for a second time by France, 
under the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, were form- 
ed into a republic in 1814, and placed under the 
protection of Great Britain, with the view, as is 
shown by expressions in the Castlereagh corres- 
pondence, of balancing the influence of Russia 
among her co-religionists in that quarter. Malta 
had been, by the treaty of Paris, absolutely and 
definitively ceded to England. 

Let us now complete our survey by a glance up 
the map to the extreme north. When Napole- 
on was threatening Russia, in 1812, a treaty was 
concluded between Alexander and Bernadotte, 
who two years previously, had been elected 
Crown Prince of Suede. By a secret article of 
this convention of Abo it was stipulated as the 
price of the assistance of Sweden in the common 
cause against France, and as an indemnity for 
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Finland, seized by the Czar, in 1809, that the 
kingdom of Norway should be annexed to Swe- 
den. The article ran thus :— 


* Tis Majesty the em ange of Russia, engages, 
either by negotiation or by military co-operation, 
to unite the kingdom of Norway to Sweden.— 
He engages moreover, to guarantee the peaceable 
possession of it to His Swedish rq oe 

Norway, it will be remembered, had been unit- 
ed with Denmark for nearly five centuries, and 
was altogether unwilling to dissolve the union. 
The convention of Abo was, therefore, so far as 
relates to this particular, a league of pillage ; and 
unfortunately it was acceded to by England, in 
a treaty concluded with Sweden and Russia, in 
the ensuing year, 1813. 

By this discreditable act, his Britannic Majesty 
agreed, “not only not to oppose any obstacle to 
the annexation and union in perpetuity of the 
kingdom of Norway as an integral part of the 
kingdom of Sweden, but also to assist the views 
of his Majesty the King of Sweden to that effect, 
either by his good offices, or by employing, if it 
should be necessary, his naval co-operation in 
concert with the Swedish or Russian forces.” 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in short, 
agreed to wheedle or bully the King of Denmark 
out of a kingdom, and the Norwegian nation out 
of their ancient constitution ; and at the end of 
the war, in 1814, England was called upon to 
fulfil the agreement. The complication became 
one of great difficulty; resisted, as the armed in- 
tervention was, by the Opposition of the day, and 
defended by the ministers (in the only possible 
manner) as a bargain made, which could not be 
justified except by transparent sophisms, but 
which once made must be held to. It was held 
to; and the brave Norwegians, after a campaign 
of a few months were forced to accept the King 
of Sweden as their sovereign ; not, however, with- 
out obtaining the most ample recognition of their 
legislative independence — conditions which, to 
the honor of the House of Bernadotte be it said, 
have been scrupulously adhered to. To the King 
of Denmark indemnification was made, in hard 
cash, and by a gift of the Duchy of Lauenburg, a 
spoil of Saxony. 

The shattered fragments of Europe having been 
thus composed into a sort of order, a coincident 
necessity required that some form and consis- 
tency should be given to the Germanic states 
themselves—representing, as from their position 
they do, the body of the European organism of 
nations. The old Holy Roman Empire, long 
since worn out, perished amid the storms of the 


French revolution ; and the confederation of the | *&° 


Rhine, erected by Bonaparte in its stead, was not 
endowed with vitality sufficient to enable it to 
survive the fall of its creator. In lieu of both, 
the German Confederation or Bund was formed 
on the 8th of June, 1815 ; and a sort of complex 
nationality was thus given to a union of thirty- 
four sovereigns and four free cities, into which 
were absorbed the three colleges of the empire 
that, in 1789, contained 161 independent mem- 
bers. At that period, when the French revolu- 
tion broke out, the Diet comprised eight electors 
in the first college ; in the second, thirty-six cle- 
rical and sixty-three secular princes; and in the 
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third, fifty-four free imperial cities. They were 
all reduced from the state of sovereigns to that 
of subjects, with the exception, as we have stated, 
of thirty-four princes and four cities ; and the se- 
lection was made rather with regard to the exist- 
ing connections of the individuals than to any 
principles of justice, or recollections of former 
sition. The King of Denmark was included 
in the confederation for his Duchy of Holstein, 
and the King of the Netherlands for that of Lux- 
emb Austria and Prussia were also invest- 
ed with double political characters, in right of 
their German territories, and of possessions held 
outside of the limits of the old Empire. Thus 
these four sovereigns were invested with the right 
of acting, in war or peace, independent of the 
Bund, while the practical government of the Diet 
was made the object of contention or partition 
by Austria and Prussia, to whom the largest 
share of influence necessarily belonged, and 
whose trailing intrigues or open violence have 
accordingly, for forty years, made the Germanic 
Confederation a laughing-stock and a nuisance 
to Christendom. The professed object of the 
league was the maintenance of the security of 
Germany within and without. It has been con- 
verted into an engine for repressing popular in- 
stitutions in its own states, and into an instrn- 
ment of the aggressive ambition of foreign 
princes. Pledged to secure representative con- 
stitutions for the states within it, the confedera- 
tion has been successfully used by Austria and 
Prussia to coerce both sovereigns and peoples, 
whose inclination led them to act together for 
the advancement of constitutional freedom. Re- 
cently the Czar has skilfully availed himself of 
the same agency to foil the western powers in 
their attempts to prevent an irruption of his bar- 
barian force. The Bund has neither contented 
the German nation, nor formed a strong barrier 
in defence of the tranquillity of Europe. 
Continental Europe, constituted and appor- 
tioned at the Congress of Vienna, manifestly 
consisted of four great powers—Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and France ; with whom, and England, 
the control of the entire system lay, and with 
whom, notwithstanding many changes, accord- 
ing to the theory and practice of diplomatists, it 
still lies. ‘The Abbe de Pradt, writing in 1819,* 
excluded even France from the number of active 
states, and circumscribed the field of the great 
game of European age | to the square formed 
by the Alps, the Rhine, the Baltic, and the Vis- 
tula: but it is, at all events, evident enough, that 
the diplomatists who have undertaken the man- 
ment of the play now going on, have con- 
sidered Spain, taly, the Low Countries and 
even Denmark and Soin, as of little account 
in a calculation of strength, and that —— 
they have disregarded the principles which Lo 
Castlereagh advocated, though he was unable 
usefully to carry them out. The result of the 
Congress was, in fact, the Ms gpenyy of that which 
Lord Castlereagh professed to desire. Russia 
was so greatly strengthened, and her frontier so 
skilfully chosen by herself, that Austria and 
Prussia were reduced to the condition of second- 


* “ L’Europe apres le Congres d’ Aix-la-Chapelle.” 
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rate powers, as ed her, and only retained 
the semblance, of strength and independence 
when acting as outworks of the t northern 
fortress of despotism, or as the advance of the 
Czar’s army ofa ion. The case, as it must 
now appear.to all the world, was plainly stated, 
in October, 1814,.in a note addressed by the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg Saalfeld: to Lord Castle- 
reagh :— 


You would divide Russia and Prussia (wrote 
the Duke); you cannot accomplish it. There are 

rsonal relations between the two that it is not in 

1e power of any one to interrupt. Affection apart, 
you unite their interests when you think to sepa- 
rate them; for Prussia will be supported by Rus- 
sia in her oe of aggrandizement in Germany. 
and she will, on her side, support the designs of 
Russia on the Ottoman Empire.” 


We should be inclined to consider this warn- 
ing as a true prophecy (seeing how completely 
it has been fulfilled), were it not in truth the ob- 
vious inference from events then passing before 
the eyes of all, and which all reflecting men in- 
terpreted alike : — “ Europe,” says M. de Pradt, 
“has only changed its yoke, and taken that of 
Russia in place of that of France: it was to the 
benefit of Europe rather than his own, that Na- 
poleon assailed Russia ; let us take care that one 
day we do not weep for his defeat. To re- 
unite the three great divisions of Poland, would 
have been to accomplish the work sketched by 
Napoleon, and his conquerors could not consti- 
tute themselves his testamentary executors.” On 
the other hand, none of the second-rate states 
were so strenghtened as to give them any influ- 
ence in the regulation of the balance of power, 
and some of them were infinitely weakened: in 
their relations with the dominant and —— 
sovereignties. By the confirmation of Finlan 
to Russia, the Scandinavian kingdoms were all 
but handed over to the Czar; and now, after 
forty years of subjection, Denmark and Sweden 
dare not join with England and France to strike 
a blow for their own liberation. Saxony was 
annihilated ; and divided Italy, notwithstanding 
the likeness of independent government set up in 
Sardinia, Naples, and the Papal States, was in 
reality but a province of Austria* The exten- 
sive territory in the south-east of Europe, beyond 
the frontiers of the great powers, in which were 
made the first moves of the game of European 
policy now in course of being played, was then 
in the hands, or under the control of, Turkey, 
which at that time was excluded from the comi- 


* On the 12th of June, 1815, a treaty was signed 
at Vienna between Austria and Naples, in which 
the following secret article was included: “It 
is understood by the high contracting pote 
that His Majesty, the King of the Two Sicilies, in 
re-establishing the government of his kingdom, 
will not admit any changes irreconcilable either 
with ancient monarchical institutions, or with the 


principles adopted by His Imperial and ic Ma- 
jesty for the interior government of his Italian 
snces.”” Thus the right of internal reform was for- 


bidden to the Neapolitan King and people, and pro- 
vision made to preserve all abuses in strict con- 
formity with the Austrian model. 
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ty of nations. Thus the suzerainty of Europe 
virtually fell into the hands of Russia, as the 
sequence of the military operations of the 
league, whose power brought the interlude of the 
French Revolution to a close in the catastrophe 
of Bonaparte. In the accomplishment of the 
catastrophe, England took the leading part. In 
the subsequent settlement of European affairs, it 
is now manifest that she exerted no controlling 
influence. Her representatives intermeddled suc- 
cessfully in small matters, protested in great af- 
fairs, the nation was flattered, British money was 
paid out liberally, but the territorial arrange- 
ments that have since ruled the politics of Eu- 
rope were settled, as we have seen, in opposition 
to her remonstrances, and notwithstanding the 
clearest views of her great minister as to their 
dangerous character. We do not concur with 
those—and they were at the time, nay, perhaps, 
they are well nigh the entire nation—who laid 
the whole blame of this failure at the door of 
Lord Castlereagh. We have already shown that 
he saw the dangers ahead, but he was borne along 
by a current which his utmost efforts were unable 
to stem ; and as his greatest difficulties were the 
necessary consequences of the reckless profusion 
of his predecessors, so probably the worst results, 
of his actual work might be traced to the aban- 
donment of his policy by his successors. In both 
directions there is a useful lesson for English. 
statesmen of the present day, to which we hope 
to draw attention before we conclude, though we 
confess with small hope that experience. forty 
age old will much influence ministers or people. 

n the meantime, it is curious and instructive to 
trace the accurate foreshadowing of recent and 
passing events in the opinions of the contempo- 
rary politicians of the day. The relations of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia with each other, 
and with the rest of Europe, are thus described 
by M. de Pradt, with a fidelity which must ar- 
rest the attention of a reader of the public jour- 
nals during the past year. “Za Russie,” he says, 
“est donc aujourdhui la puissance dominante sur 
le Continent, le puissance menagante pour les 
autres, dans l’etat d’atteindre les autres, hors de 
toute atteinte de leur part, et par conséquent 
d’un danger toujours imminent. 

“ D’aprés le Congres de Vienne la Prusse.a 
Tun de ses bras & la porte de Thionville sur la 
Moselle, at l'autre 4 Memel sur le Niemen, fron- 
titre de Russie: on cherche le corps qui unit ces 
deux membres. Il y atrois Prusses; la pre- 
miere en Pologne, la seconde en Allemagne, la 
troisiéme entre Meuse ét Rhine.” [Russia is now 
the power predominant on the Continent —the 
power threatening others— within striking dis- 
tance of others — but out of their reach — and of 
course a perpetual and imminent danger to them. 

Since the.Congress of Vienna Prussia has one 
of her arms at Thionville upon the Moselle, and 
the other at Memel upon the Niemen : you have 
to look for the body which joins these members. 
There are three Prussias: the first in Poland, the 
second in Germany, and the third between the 
Meuse and the Rhine.] Thus situated, M. de 
Pradt es that Prussia is at the mercy of any 
one of the three powers her neighbors. 
Rhine provinces are exposed, unsupported, to at- 
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tacks from France. Prussian Silesia is open to 
Austria ; while Russia, almost without wagin 
actual war, could strike off the Polish limb, an 
press upon the body of the Prussian monarchy : 
—“ La Prusse ne peut plus faire que des guerres 
d’alliance, 1°, avec le reste de l’Europe contre la 
Russie, 2°, avec, le Royaume de Pays-Bas con- 
tre la France, 3°, avec la Russie contre )’Au- 
triche ; mais alors quel serait le plus dangereux, 
de Vallié ou de lennemie ?” [Russia can hereafter 
only make war if allied, 1st, with the rest of Eu- 
rope against Russia ; 2d, with the Low Coun- 
tries against France ; 3d, with Russia against 
Austria ; but then, which will be the more dan- 
ous—the ally, or the enemy ?”| Austria, when M. 
Pradt wrote, had not by an act of voluntary folly 
recognized the suzerainty of Russia, by calling in 
her aid to quell a quarrel with her own subject 
provinces; but he thus graphically depicts the 
situation of the three powers, as it is at the mo- 
ment when we write : — “ Seule elle (Prussia) 
ne peut rien contre l Autriche : s’allierait elle avec 
la Russie mais cette énorme faute ne serait el- 
le pas punie sur le champ par l’abandon, comme 
par les reproches de toute l’Allemagne et du reste 
de l'Europe, qui lui demanderait compte, et avec 
bien de raison, de l’affaiblissement qui serait la 
suite de cette désertion des intérets généraux en 
faveur de l’'ennemi commun! II n’en faut pas 
douter, a l’avenir toute liaison avec la Russie 
portera avec elle une teinte de conspiration con- 
tre la reste de l'Europe ; et si jamais la Prusse 
s’unissait avec la Russie contre |’ Autriche, ce rap- 
prochement serait attribué anx plus funestes 
souvenirs, et aux plus sinistres projets.” [Alone, 
Prussia can do nothing against Austria: will she 
ally herself with Russia? Would not that enor- 
mous fault be immediately punished by the aban- 
donment, and by the reproaches of all Germany 
and the rest of Europe — which would hold her 
responsible, and with good reason, for the enfee- 
blement which would be the consequence of aban- 
doning the common interest to the common ene- 
my? It cannot be doubted that hereafter all inti- 
macy with Russia will carry with it a suspicion 
of conspiracy against the rest of Europe ; and if 
Prussia ever unites herself with Russia against 
Austria, this union will be attributed to the most 
baleful remembrances, and most sinister projects. ] 
At this moment, the result of the great crime 
of the partition of Poland, and the consequent re- 
moval of the barrier between Russia and Ger- 
many, is manifested in the fact that Prussia, dar- 
ing neither to commit the “enormous fault” of 
allying herself openly with Russia, nor yet to 
brave the anger of that common enemy by tak- 
ing part against her, has by her pretence of neu- 
trality practically entered into a conspirac 
against the rest of Europe. On the other hand, 
Austria, really weakened by the boon of a chronic 
rebellion, conferred upon her with her Italian 
rovinces, hesitates to draw close the bonds of al- 
iance with the Western Powers, lest she might 
thereby draw attention to her weak Polish side, 
and perhaps force on that desertion of the gene- 
ral interests which alone could enable Prussia to 
— for the supremacy in Germany, which 
hag long been the object of her ambition. 
No long period elapsed after the settlement of 
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Vienna, until abundant evidence was afforded: - 
both of the uneasiness with which the nations 
endured the new order, and of the determination 
of Russia and her vassal monarchs to maintain it. 
Scarcely had the work of pacification been com- 
pleted and the spoil distributed, when the League, 


at once terrible and ridiculous, known under the . 


name of the Holy Alliance, was formed between 
the sovereigns, and against the peoples. By the 
terms of this convention a unity of design and 
action for the maintenance of the divine right of 
kings was formally proclaimed : — 


The three allied Powers, looking on themselves as 
merely delegated by Providence to govern three 
tennehes of the one y sa namely, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia ; thus confessing that the Christian 
nation, of which they form a part, has in reality 
no other sovereign than Him to whom alone power 
really belongs, because in Him alone are found all 
the treasures of love, science, and infinite wisdom; 
that is to say, God our divine Saviour, the Word of 
the Most High, the Word of Life. 


This precaution was not unnecessary, nor 
was it taken in vain. Before five years had. 
elapsed, revolutions broke out in Spain, Por- , 
tugal, Naples, and. Piedmont; and . their oc-.. 
currence was made the occasion of a Congress 
of the Holly Alliance at Troppau, from whence 
the monarchs issued a manifesto, declaring their 
“ right to take, in common, general measures of 
precaution against those states whose reforms, 
engendered by rebellion, are opposed to legiti- 
mate government.” They further announced 
that they had “ concerted together the measures 
required by circumstances, and had communi- 
cated to the courts of London and Paris their in- 
tention of attaining the end desired, either by 
mediation or force.” In Italy the triumph of 
these principles was complete ; but at length, in 
1830, revolution was legitimized in a form too 
strong for the direct interference of the Holy Al- 
liance, by the elevation to the throne of France 
of Louis Philippe of Orleans. 

The immediate result was an outburst of na- 
tionalities, which resulted in several modifica- 
tions of the Vienna map. Among the earliest 
and most successful of these, was the disruption 
of the composite kingdom of the Netherlands, 
whereby Belgium was divorced from Holland, 
and a thtone provided for a prince of the king- 
producing House of Coburg. 

This event, which occurred also in 1830, is 
chiefly remarkable as having been signalized by 
a formal and active repudiation by England 
and France of the principles of the Holy Al- 
liance. The war between the separated por- 
tions of the Vienna-made kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands, was put down with a strong hand, and 
an English fleet co-operated with the French 
army that besieged and captured Antwerp. The 
union between Holland and Belgium had been, 
from the first, forbidden by diversity of religion 
and language, incompatibility of manners, and 
variance of commercial customs ; yet it was so 
far fortunate, inasmuch as it was the necessary 
preparation for the erection of the latter into an 
independent State. If the combined kingdom 
of the Netherlands had not been instituted, the 
separate kingdom of Belgium would never have 
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been set up; and yet the existence of this latter 
appears now to be of unquestionable public ad- 
vantage to Europe. 

Under the wise administration of King Leo- 
pold, it has become an example to the na- 
tions, of the practicability of constitutional gov- 
ernment being consolidated upon the substructure 
of a popular revolution, and of security and pros- 
perity waiting upon commercial industry and civil 
and religious freedom. Fears, excited by the fam- 
ily relations of the King, and the apprehension of 
their involving him in the schemes of dynastic 
ambition that were the bane of Louis Philippe, 
have subsided under the influence of the last 
French Revolution ; and we sincerely hope, not 
to be revived by any results of a more recent 
connection with another house, which has sup- 
plied the bride in so many fatal marriages of 
rulers of Europe. Absit omen! yet it is difficult 
to contemplate the contrast between the posi- 
tions of the first and third Napoleons, without 
the reflection being suggested to the mind, that 
while the downward career of the one followed 
hard-upon his matrimonial connection with the 
imperial house of Austria, the star of the other 
has shot upwards, from the moment when, over- 
coming the promptings of the vulgar ambition 
that seemed at first to influence his desires, he 
gave a pledge of undivided allegiance to France 
by his union with Eugenie de Montijo. The 
King of the Barricades of Brussels acted with 
less than his usual prudence, when he sought a 
prop for his popular throne by obtaining for the 
young Duke of Brabant a wife from among the 

rincesses of the legitimate and efféte house of 
psburg. 

Coincidently with the revolutions of France 
and the Netherlands, Poland, driven to despera- 
tion by the brutality of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who exercised the authority of the Czar 
in that kingdom, rose prematurely in arms, and 
notwithstanding a gallant struggle, the unfor- 
tunate Poles were once more subjugated. The 
nominal independence of the Polish kingdom set 
up by the Congress of Vienna was then finally des- 
troyed; the privileges of the people, which 
Alexander bound himself to respect, were anni- 
hilated, and the territory was incorporated, as a 
province, with the Russian Empire. <A few 
years earlier, in 1826, the little republic of Cra- 
cow had been occupied by Austrian soldiers; 
and a few years later, in 1846, it was incorporat- 
ed with Austria. Thus the frail barrier which 
Lord Castlereagh’s efforts raised between Russia 
and Germany was finally and completely pros- 
trated. 

Both before and after the remarkable year 





1830, some changes were made in the eastern 
section of the map of Europe, the importance 
of which has now been made visible to the most | 


careless observer of politicalevents. A struggle | 


for independence, begun in Greece in 1821, was 
protracted with various success and great ferocit 

during six years, until at length the chain o 

their Turkish master was broken by the com- 
plete destruction of the Turco-Egyptian my | by 
the combined fleets of England, France, and Rus- 
sia. ‘This important event took place on the 20th | 
of October, 1827, in the bay of Navarino, already, . 
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as the ancient Pylos, made famous by the naval 
battle in which the Spartans were defeated by 
the Athenians, led by Demosthenes, in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The blow was a heavy one; 
and, like most blows struck at random, it re- 
coiled upon those who gave it. From the date 
of the battle of Navarino Greece was practically 
independent, though very little competent to 
govern herself, until, in 1832, the turbulence of 
the demagogues having reached a climax, the 
allies who liberated her found themselves obliged 
to re-impose the’ chains of a monarchy, the 
throne of which was conferred upon the present 
king—a scion of the house of Bavaria. Greece 
has thriven but poorly under the change ; but so 
complete was the prostration of Turkey under 
the events of the struggle, that, in the next year 
after the Western powers had assisted in inflict- 
ing the final blow, the Czar Nicholas thought the 
time had come for re-establishing the cross on 
St. Sophia, and for fixing his own throne in the 
seat of the old Eastern empire. Accordingly, in 
1828, a quarrel having been duly and diploma- 
tically picked, the Russian armies crossed the 
Pruth, and in November of the ensuing year, the 
treaty of Adrianople was concluded, by which 
the protectorate of the Danubian principalities, 
and the custody of the mouth of the Danube, 
were yielded to the Czar. Out of these con- 
cessions has grown the present war; and there 
are few, we believe, who now doubt that pow 
were really the fruit of the fears of the Britis 
ambassador at the Porte, rather than the off- 
spring of the actual necessity of the occasion. 
While the Sultan, with tears in his eyes, was 
succumbing to the threats and entreaties of Sir 
Robert Gordon and his colleagues at Constan- 
tinople, it is said that Count Diebitsch, the’ 
Crosser of the Balkan, lay prostrate before a 
picture of the Virgin, imploring her aid to rescue’ 
him from the abyss of ruin, to the verge of 
which his gallant precipitancy had hurried him. 
By these changes Russia advanced another stage 
on her progress of aggression, and established, 
in the zeal of her co-religionists of the new 
kingdom, an important outwork of moral force. 
On the other hand, the Western powers, out- 
witted in diplomacy, had been led on, from an’ 
active participation in the warlike measures 
against Turkey which prepared the way for the 
success of the Czar’s policy, to a position in 
which they were exhibited as if willingly gracing 
his triumph. 

A weak er of the English Government 
against the hard terms imposed at Adrianople 
was but a mockery in the eyes of the Turk, who 
saw the British uniform in the field side by side 
with the invaders* The intervention of the 
British ambassador, in procuring the acceptance 
of those terms, must have assumed the appear- 
ance of treachery, when the obscurity that con- 
cealed the true situation of the Russian army 
was removed. But worst effect of all, these 


* The Earl of Lucan, who so well sustained. 
the credit of the British arms at Balaklava, is dec- 


|orated with the cross of St, Anne of Russia, thus. 


won. He had a horse shot under him when in the 
suite of the Czar, during the campaign of 1828. 
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striking successes of barbarian force and craft 
‘well nigh established the Russian power as irre- 
sistible, in the opinion of both the eastern and 
western world. 

A quarter of a century has since passed away 
without any further considerable alteration being 
made in the boundaries of Europe. Yet during 
the interval almost the entire Continent has been 
convulsed with revolutions. France has ex- 
pelled a dynasty, and changed her form of gov- 
ernment from a monarchy toa republic, and 
from a republic to an empire. Spain and Por- 
tugal have existed in a condition of chronic 
anarchy. Italy, Germany, and the eastern prov- 
inces of Austria, have revolted against their 
rulers. Throughout, society has been disturbed 
from its lowest depths; but the principles and 
the arms of the Holy Alliance have again 

revailed. Russia, Austria, and Prussia, power- 
ully aided by the follies and the crimes of the 
enthusiasts and demagogues who roused or guid- 
ed the peoples, have once more crushed justice and 
constitutional liberty under the weight of grape- 
shot, and exalted despotism upon the bayonets 
of their mercenaries. The hour seems the very 
darkest in the night of oppression that has so 
long overshadowed Europe; yet there are glim- 
merings of returning light discernible in the 
horizon. The very extremity of danger has 
iven birth to the spirit of resistance. England, 
riven to the wall, has at last turned to bay; 
and, fortunately, the circumstances of France 
have favored a cordial union between the two 
nations. But it cannot be denied that it is to 
the obstinacy of the Porte, and the skill and 
valor of Omar Pacha and his Ottoman: troops 
that, in all human probability, the merit is due 
of giving such form and substance to the policy 
of the Western Powers as may render their re- 
sistance something more than the occasion of a 
new moral .victory for the Czar. It was the 
acute perception of the Turkish ministers, and 
their dogged resolution that, in 1853, prevented 
the patching up of a disgraceful peace upon the 
terms of the Vienna note, which would have been 
as ineffectual as the protest against the treaty of 
Adrianople in arresting the Russian march 
eastward. It was the gallant defence of Silis- 
tria that forced the allied troops to advance from 
@ position, the mere fact of taking up which, in, 
as it were, the last ditch in front of Constan- 
tinople, was a virtual surrender of European 
Turkey to the enemy. Now, however, that the 
standard of civilization has been set up, and the 
sword has been drawn in defence of public right, 
and late and faltering though the beginning of 
the work has been, it would be treason to doubt 
that it will be wrought out manfully to the end. 
A hasty recapitulatory survey of the boundaries 
pow | help us to form an opinion as to what that 
end shall be, and how it may be made or marred. 

Whatever may be thought of the manner in 
which the present ruler of France has advanced 
to his position, it can scarcely be doubted that 
he is in fact, the choice of the French people, 
and that his policy, directed by an enlightened 
selfishness, is at once the expression of the na- 
tional will and the plan most conducive to the 
security and consolidation of the throne. Con- 
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stitutional liberty, after our model, has never 
thriven in France; yet the end arrived at here 
by the way of self-government and representative 
institutions, is to a considerable extent attained 
there by means of public opinion. Notwith- 
standing a chained press and a mock senate of 
hired officials, the Government of Louis | Na- 

leon is no autocracy ; and even though it were 

is personal interest (as most assuredly it is not) 

to hold back from the western league of na- 
tional freedom, the public opinion would force 
him to join it. To France, therefore, the world 
may look for such effectual co-operation in’ this 
great struggle as the generous nature and mil- 
itary spirit of her people, and the vastness and 
elasticity of her resources promise. And truly, 
with France alone for an ally, there would be no 
reason for despairing of ultimate and complete 
success. But we are not alone with France ; and 
even while we write, another name has been 
spontaneously affixed to the treaty of April 10th, 
1854, which brings with it pledges of hope for 
the future of Europe, such as have not been 
tendered for many a weary year and age. In 
the King, Parliament, and people of Piedmont, 
we sincerely believe, the ole chance of rational 
freedom and constitutional government for Ital 
now dwells; and on the success of the experi- 
ment in course of trial there hangs, we are 
equally convinced, the surest hope of the po- 
litical reformation of Germany and of the re- 
ligions liberation of the Roman Catholic world. 
In joining the Western Alliance, Sardinia has 
given a guarantee for the honesty of her do- 
mestic policy, and has also, we trust, exacted a 
pledge of effectual support against the many 
dangers that threaten her from without. 

In the accession of Sardinia to the league 
against Russia, we see the application of the 
power which must eventually liberalize Austria, 
or drive her for shelter back into the arms of the 
Holy Alliance. With Sardinia successful, as we 
trust she may be, in the effort she is now making 
to cast off the burden of ecclesiastical supremacy, 
and firmly united with England and France, it 
will be equally impossible for Austria and her 
dependant sovereigns to persevere in baleful 
tyranny in Italy ; or, should she terminate her 
hesitation by joining her own Russian suzerain, 
to retain the dominion of those fair provinces — 
With Sardinia strong within, in the union of a 
constitutional king and free legislature, and 
strong without in her western alliance, hope of a 
future would soon spring up throughout the 
whole peninsula ; and in such wholesome strength 
—we venture to breathe a wish—as may over- 
come the weeds of honest enthusiasm, as well 
as the thorns of guilty folly. 

What a clear perception of both the right and 
the expedient has influenced Sardinia to do in 
the south, is recommended by the same motive 
to Denmark and Sweden in the north. There 
are, indeed, other influences in operation, which 
may well impress the necessity for caution upon 
those nations, but which, when justly appreciat- 
ed, ought, we conceive, to teach that in their case 
valor is the better of discretion. The 


northern kingdoms are, from their geographical 
position, altogether at the mercy of Russia, if 
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the power of Russia be not “ made to cease” in 
the Baltic as well as in the Black Sea. Should 
Denmark and Sweden join the Western Alliance, 
-and fail in effecting the common object, they will 
doubtless be sacrificed to the vengeance of their 
neighbor ; but should the object of the Western 
Alliance be lost, or be imperfectly attained in 
consequence of the neutrality of Denmark and 
Sweden, they will then, with equal certainty, be 
sacrificed to the necessity he will feel of advanc- 
ing and strengthening his frontier on the Baltic. 
Out of this dilemma we hope the clear sighted 
people of the north may see the safe and honor- 
able course of escape, and that they, too, like 
the Sardinians, may acquire an undeniable claim 
‘to the fullest guarantee for their independence 
and security from England and France. 

Of the part which Austria, Prussia, and the 

German Confederation may ultimately take in 
this struggle; there need be little doubt. They 
will side. with the strongest; or, should circum- 
stances force them to hang out their colors 
before that point shall be determined, they will 
choose that side which seems the strongest.— 
The position of the two first powers is a very 
delicate one; and we have already pretty fully 
described it. . They have during forty years been 
bound to Russia by the ties of fear—fear of Rus- 
sian vengeance, and fear of losing Russian pro- 
tection against the vengeance of their own sub- 
jects. It would be equally distasteful to both, 
were Russia made so much more powerful, as 
that their feudal relation to the Czar should be 
Tendered more stringent; or were she to be made 
so much less powerful as that the Czar’s utility 
as minister of police for Hungary and Prussian 
Poland should be diminished. It was perfect 
waste of time to attempt to influence, by negoti- 
ation with either of these powers, purposes whieh 
circumstances alone can determine. Up to this 
moment the only apparent end of two weary 
years of protocolling is a treaty, of which no 
man can certainly predicate the meaning, and 
which has accomplished nothing but to afford 
an opportunity to the enemy to prosecute further 
intrigues, and to the ally an excuse for awaiting 
still longer the demonstration of the side where 
strength lies. The German states will, of course, 
follow Austria and Prussia, or either of them, 
should they take different courses ; but always, in 
the end, they will surely be found upon the 
strongest side. Of the Low Country kingdoms, 
and of those of the Spanish Peninsula, we may 
say as much; at all events, it is unlikely that 
any of them will take an active part in the 
struggle, or that they will figure in it in any 
other character than as depéts for smuggling 
contraband of war to the enemy. 

The struggle is probably only beginning, and 
it cannot end without heavy damage to one 
a or the other. Russia, on the one hand, or 

n and and France on the other, must be hum- 
bled. If a peace be patched up, without a “ma- 
terial guarantee” being taken for the .limitation 
of the influence of Russia in the Black Sea, and 
for the freedom of the mouth of the Danube, the 
victory, moral and material, will remain with 
Russia, Ifsomething more be not accomplished, 
the peace, though not disgraceful, will be but a 
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suspension of arms. The situation is, in fact, 
similiar to that in which imperial France and the 
allies were placed in 1815—or rather it will be 
similar, if Russia shall be brought to terms by 
the successes of her enemies. In 1813, Aastria 
playing the. same two-handed game she is now 
engaged in, undertook the office of mediator; 
and in November of that year, communications, 
opened by the Emperor with his daughter, Maria 
Louise, were followed an offer of peace, on the 
terms that France was to be secured “her natur- 
al limits between the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees.” Napoleon madly, but fortunately for 
his country and the world, evaded the offer, and 
the result, as to the fixing of the boundaries of 
France, we have already described.. The work 
specially in hand in 1815, was the permanent 
limitation of the preponderance of French power, 
and it was accomplished effectually and ina 
workmanlike manner. But in the course of the 
operation, another and infinitely more dangerous 
preponderance was called into existence. Here 
is a model to imitate, and an example to warn, 
which it gravely concerns our statesmen to study 
and comprehend. 

The vast booty in land, money, and invalua- 
ble works of art, accumulated by France. in five- 
and-twenty years of pillage, she was mercilessly 
forced to disgorge, not, indeed always for the 
benefit of the right owners; and a pecuniary 
fine, the weight of which it new seems wonder- 
ful she could have sustained, was imposed as. a 
penalty for past offences, and a security against 
their repetition. Indemnities for their losses 
were obtained by the allies to the amount of 
£61,500,000 sterling; a hostile host of 900,000 
men was quartered upon her soil for many 
months, at-a cost of £112,000 daily ;* and an 
army of occupation of 150,000 foreign troops 
was placed in her garrisons, and at her charge 
for three years. Thus France was deprived of 
the power of doing mischief, and yet Teft with 
the means of developing her great resources, for 
the benefit of civilization, and the best interests 
of herself and of Europe. In the process Russia 
was exalted into the position of dangerous emi- 
nence she now occupies. Lord Castlereagh ap- 
pears to have perfectly understood the “situa- 
tion” in both its relations; the errors of his 
predecessors, persisted in by himself, prevented 
him from mastering it, and the departure of his 
successors from his policy undid the little he was 
able to effect. The reckless profusion of ex- 
pense with which the war had been carried on, 
had brought England to the verge of bankruptcy,t 
and the lavish distribution of subsidies had cor- 
rupted the minor states of the grand alliance, 
while it enabled Russia to take the leading place 
she has ever since kept. We find the Czar ask- 
ing. and obtaining, a subsidy} at the very time 
when his army was kept in hand to enforce the 
demand of territory suggested by his ambition. 
“ We shall be bankrupts,” § wrote the British 
minister, in.1815; at the same time paying five 
millions sterling to the three great powers, (Rus- 


* Castlereagh Correspondence, vol. ii. 486. 
t Ibid. 476-480. t Ibid. 350. 





§ Ibid. 286. 
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sia, Austria and Prussia,) two and a-half mil- 
lions in lieu of the deficiency in the British con- 
tingent, and one million more to Russia. In hard 
cash, £8,500,000 was paid down by England in 
that year, and £5,000,000 more (her share of the 
ransom of France) was generously given up to 
build the barrier fortresses of the Netherlands ; 
and then we find Prince Hardenberg begging for 
another million “a étre partagé entre les Souve- 
rains et les Princes d’Allemagne.” 

“T beg (at last Lord Castlereagh wrote to Lord 
Bathurst) you will not give any money at pre- 
sent to any of the continental powers. The 
poorer they are kept the better, to prevent them 
from quarrelling."* Thus, what should have 
been merely a war of defence for England, was 
converted, by her habit of foreign enlistment, and 
her facility in parting with money, into a war of 
ambition, and a highly successful war for Rus- 
sia; and thus, when the contest was over, armies 
brought into the field, in the pay of England, 
seized and distributed the spoil in the interest of 
the most formidable enemy of the power of Eng- 
land that has ever appeared. The application 
of the lesson, at this stage of the present war, 
will probably not be admitted: — the profit of 
every lesson is for warning, not for censure. And 
such, also, is the bearing of the instruction con- 
yeyed in the results of the departure of the suc- 
cessors of Lord Castlereagh from the practice of 
the doctrine he preached. The climax of power 
and presumption to which Russia has attained, 
has been gained by a systematic violation of the 
treaties of Vienna, and of the principle, that to 
preserve the balance of power the strength of 
second-rate states should be maintained and in- 
creased. In the absorption of the kingdom of 
Poland ; in the overthrow of the republic of Cra- 
cow, by Austria; in the Danish succession trea- 
ties ; in the pacification of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, barrier states were weakened or destroyed, 
and Russia alone was aggrandized. There was 
not one of those acts that would not have justi- 
fied a declaration of war; yet their criminality 
was approved by England, or condoned in a 
feeble and formal protest. 

But again we say, it is for instruction, not for 
reproof, we refer to these lessons of history, and 
recommend them to the study of those in whose 
power it may be to influence the crisis. That 
their gist has not been clearly perceived by many 
of them, is proved to our mind by several signs 
of greater or lesser significance. The Foreign 
Enlistment Bill seems to us to be but the begin- 
ning of a system of subsidisation. The extreme 
anxiety shown to secure the alliance of Austria 
and Prussia, was a proclamation of weakness to 
the enemy; and to reflecting observers, an indi- 
cation that the true position and relations of 
those.states were not apprehended by our diplo- 
-‘matists. Now, as in the last war, it is events 


* Castlereagh Correspondence, vol. ii. 248. 


alone that can shape the course of those powers ; 
and by events they have been and will be shaped 
and re-shaped in perfect independence of the let- 
ter of treaties, or even of the inclinations of their 


governments. To talk of England beinginfluen- . 


ced by no desire to dismember Russia, or to se- 

arate from her any portion of her territory, is, 
in truth, to forget what Russia has been, is, and 
desires to be. It amounts to a confession in words, 
that we have gone to war upon a mere point of 
honor, and are willing to make peace without ac- 
quiring ne | security for our future safety; 
and yet such has been the talk of British minis- 
ters. 


One other point, and one of extreme delicacy, 
we shall merely allude to, and then have done. 
“Tt is not,” (writes an independent observer,*) 
“without something like humiliation that an 
Englishman finds how small a part his country 
fills, in comparison with its ally, and how uni- 
versally this struggle is spoken of by the people 
of the country as a war between France and Rus- 
sia. When the first bayonets of the allies came 
into the Bosphorus, it was England that caused 
the mouth of wonder to open in Stambou! and 
Scutari. But now all is changed. The superiori- 
ty of the French military system, the evident 
earnestnéss of the Emperor's policy, and his 
great resources, the skill of his officers, and the 
general effectiveness of the forces he has sent 
out, afford sufficient points of evident contrast te 
strike even such isolated and ignorant races as 
inhabit this land. If anything was wanting to 
lessen the consideration in which we are held, it 
has been supplied by the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill—a measure which was received here with 
surprise, and is the common subject of conversa- 
tion.” 

Fully concurring with this able and candid 
writer, in the desire he expresses to avoid any 
word that could tend to corrupt inte ill-will the 
generous rivalry that now exists between France 
and England, we cannot conclude this somewhat 
too long article in words that more fitly convey 
our opinion, than those which we borrow from 
him :—“ If Great Britain will make the exertions 
which the time demands, she has now an oppor- 
tunity to regulate for ever the position of the 
East (and the boundaries of Europe), in concert 
with allies who will respect her because the 
know her power, and that she is ready at all 
times to put it forth. But should she continue 
so small a policy, as depends on the troops of al- 
lies which she may clothe or transport, she may 
depend that her influence, which has done so 
much, will shortly wanc; that the struggle with 
Russia will not be the last in which she will 
haveto engage, and that the end for which she 
has made many sacrifices will not be attained.” 


* Constantinople Correspondence, in ‘ Times’ 
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“ OLD 


"From the Illustrated London Magazine. 
“OLD TIFF;” 


A COMEDY OF A WEEK. 
I 


My friend, Mr. Theophilus Nestor, is a very 
young man of sixty. Like a certain great 
minister of state, ever since he was forty-five 
he has been growing more juvenile. Time 
and his tailor have conspired in his favor. 
The ruthless seythe has never approached 
him : rather looks he as if the gaunt enemy had 
gently passed.a garden-roller over him; for 
he is as smooth, as fresh, and as glossy, as a 
newly-trimmed grass-plot. His bright blue 
eye glistens with the mild fire of youth, more 
especially if ’tis a fair face on which he gazes. 
His dark-brown hair has defied the silvering 

wer of more than half acentury. His cheek 

looms in the firmness and tone of five-and- 
twenty ; and port has struggled with claret, 
which shall lay in on that tempting ground the 
richest color. His voice is as manly, as deep, 
and as sonorous, as when (thirty years ago) 
he used to give the word of command to his 
regiment; before he sold out on marrying his 
first Mrs. Nestor. Nor is the framework un- 
worthy of the picture. Art has seconded Na- 
ture.- His dress is expressive—expressive of 
manliness, symmetry, gracefulness, plasticity : 
it is a poem in itself. His leg is faultless in 
shape, —none of your tapering, quadrille- 
dancing legs, but a fine full limb of flesh and 
muscle, that would not shrink from black silk 
and knee-buckles: just the leg to sustain a 
bishopric. His step is as firm and his gait as 
elastic as those of his own son. As for his 
waist, and the bend in his back, did I not 
know him, I should have suspected something 
wholly irreconcilable with the manly realism 
of his character. 

I will not say that his mind is quite as youth- 
ful as his body ; yet, in this age of premature 
development, I have met with many a “ fast ” 

eung man of half his years with not half his 

moyancy: for instance, his own first-born, 
Telemachus, of whom more anon. But he has 
brought with him out of the eighteenth century 
a few of the peculiarities of that remote era. 
If he is warm-hearted and affectionate, he is 
also apt to be hot-headed and _ passionate.— 
Thus, he is familiarly called in his household, 
“Old Tiff.” Like the celebrated derivation 
of Mango from King Jeremiah, the origin of 
this affectionate soubriquet is traceable. From 
Theophilus came Tofiley; from Toffley, Tif- 
fley; from Tiffley, Tiff; from Tiff, “ Old 
Tiff:” Theophilus, Toffley, Tiffley, Tiff, Old 
Tiff; and it was his niece who fixed it on him 
one day when he had tried her patience a 
little too much with his “tempers.” My friend 
likes to have his own way. Having been a 
widower some years, during which he was free 
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from those little conjugal checks which the 
gentle partners of our existence are said to in- 
terpose to the martial will, he had grown to 
be somewhat dictatorial in the management of- 
his household. This son and niece formed his 
family, and had felt: the full effects of the habit. 
From experienge they had learned to obey. 
Not that there had ever been any enone 
exercise of power: it had all grown up natur- 
ally, since they were children. Love and 
fear combined to produce this submission to 
the will of “Old Tiff;” but what more con- 
tributed to it than either, was a certain mys- 
terious habit of keeping them in the dark as 
to his intentions, till the moment of annuncia- 
tion. He was always planning things “ for 
their good;” but their own inclinations or 
wishes never entered into his calculations.— 
He never supposed that his plans could be 
other than pleasant to them. Once, already, 
had Mary, the niece, been thrown into senti- 
mental agonies by the sudden announcement 
that she was to be married; a condition of 
life to which she was by no means indisposed, 
but as to which, with the singular tenacity of 
her sex, she wished the privilege of choice. 
The second of these provoking notifications 
was hanging over her, when the peculiarities 
of Theophilus gave rise to a little family Com- 
edy, the particulars of which I will relate. 


II. 


As Nestor and I are very old friends—I do 
not care to be too communicative on this 
point—he had invited me to comé and spend 
a week with him. He has a charming little 
retreat a few miles from London—exactly the 
sort of place where a family party could make 
themselves happy for a mee ses time, with- 
out even a wish to go outside the gates. 

In the afternoon of the first day, I found 
myself at the dinner-table, Nestor and Mary 
respectively doing the honors. I, in my ca- 
pacity of old bachelor, had brought down from 
the drawing-room an old acquaintance, and I 
found her by my side. It was not very diffi- 
cult to see that Miss Millsom was what is vul- 
garly termed an old-maid. Now, I confess to 
a liking for some old maids; and my compan- 
ion was not one of the soured ones. You will 
not believe it; but she was an old maid from 
choice, and, for all that, not so very old. Sneer; 
if you will, but the best and most sensitive na- 
tures are most difficult to please ; and perhaps; 
too, the man she really loved never asked her. 
However, I liked her very much ; for she was 
a lively, sparkling little body, full of good 
sense, with a dash of feminine tenderness, and 
a little given to quizzing, but not ill-natured. 
She was not one of the blighted fruit one sees 
sometimes, that have been stopped in the 
ripening, but rather like a very sweet Siberian 





crab, naturally perhaps not of a loving nature, 
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but warmed and mellowed under the influence 
of good principles and a heart. 

“T see you are a little astray here,” said 
Miss Millsom to me, when the clatter and buzz 
made a confab safe; “you don’t know what 
to make of these new faces.” 

“And you—you are burning to tell me all 
about them. Open your budget, I pray.” 

“ You see that Mary, with all her good na- 
ture, cannot hide a shadow that passes now 
and then over her dear little open face. Well, 
as the song says, ‘It’s all along of that young 
fellow,—at her right. Old Tiff—you know 
his military style—has invited him here with 
the match-making instinct, and Mary objects 
to be so disposed of.” 

“But he seems a fine, intelligent young 
man, and decidedly handsome ?” 

“ Exactly so; and precisely the man Mary 
would like, if left to herself to choose. But 
you know the sex. Positively, she is scarcely 
civil to him!” 

“ And the young lady with the moon-like 
eyes, and that magnificent black hair,—who is 
she? Why, she is a perfect type of dark 
beauty !” 

“ She is the sister of Mary’s intended, and, 
entre nous, the real cause of his being here. 
Would you believe that Nestor, who was vio- 
Jently smitten with her when on a visit to her 
family some months ago, had the presumption 
to invite her here with a hope of success? 
They could not come till now.” 

“ Our friend is a bold man; and he is not 
the first of these Titans of the last generation 
who has distanced the pigmies of this. But, 
if there is any language in the eyes, I should 
have guessed the son rather than the father. 
Is Master Tel. as Byronic as ever ?” 

“ Worse ; with occasional relapses of Shel- 
ley. and Tennyson. He will never do any 


“ But you have not told me who is the little 
blonde there, next to our host ?” 

“Ah! that is Miss Jesse Ballard, the bosom- 
friend of Mary, and a born coquette. There’s 
a type, as you call it, if you like! Did you 
ever see such liquid eyes, such a skin, such 
radians hair? Nature, this time, has beaten 
Raphael. When I look at her, I declare I 
think of an Italian sky and a shower of sun- 


' * Miss Millsom,—you are an angel in pink 
silk and Brussels lace ! ” 

“Merci, Monsieur, for the compliment. In 
truth, nothing warms my heart and feasts my 
eyes so much as a lovely woman; and of their 
kind, you will find it difficult to match this 
little Jesse and Miss Lemercier.” 

“ Oh, that is the name of the dark beauty. 
Her brother seems to me to be thinking much 
more of Miss Jesse, than of our little Mary. 
Does he know her ?” 
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“No. Jesse is here for the first time. Mary 
asked her father to let her come for a week, 
that she might help to entertain the strangers. 
There, now! you see ap dinner, as the hosts 
say: you know nearly as much asI do my- 
self of your companions for the next seven 
days. Let us talk of something else.” 

“‘ A charmingly compact little society! And 
you and I make the seventh and eighth. We 
two can stoically look on, and watch what 
forms Master Cupid will make in his kaleido- 
scope with those six prismatics of humanity. 


III. 


A long deep verandah ran along the back 
of Nestor’s house, facing and level with the 
yarden. The passion of Mary for flowers 

d made of it a conservatory ; and creeping 
plants ran in rich luxuriance along the wall, 
overshadowing the windows of the drawing- 
room, the library, and the dining-room, all of 
which opened on the verandah. 

Three days after the dinner already des- 
cribed, I found myself in the library with Miss 
Millsom and Theophilus. Each had a book, 
but we could scarcely be said to be reading. 
A delicious air, impregnated with the perfume 
of flowers, floated in at the opened window. 
From the adjoining room on one side, the 
drawing-room, came the sound of a piano, and 
ofa ob and female voice trying a new piece 
of music. 

“Well, Mr. Nestor, I have found out all 
your plans,” said Miss Millsom, breaking the 
silence. 

Theophilus started, and gave an inquiring 
glance. Apparently he did not sev what he 
apprehended, and he replied, “ You allude to 
the young people, I su - Yes, I hope it 
will end in their matted Wnabiain® 

“ Not in the way you go to work, Mr. Nes- 
tor.” 

“Eh? Madam,” cried Nestor, with some- 
thing very like irritation. 

“ There, now, don’t domineer with me! I 
am not your niece, you know,” answered the 
imperturbable little old maid, laughing. “1 
say, it will all go contrary to your wishes, if 
you attempt to control their affections.” 

“ We shall see, Madam—we shall see !” 

“You had much better hear.” 

In effect, the advice was good. The music 
in the next room had ceased, and was suc- 
ceeded by a mysterious silence. In a moment 
or two, footsteps were heard in the verandah 
on the left. e library, where we were, was 
in the middle. They stopped close to the 
opened window, which was hidden, as I have 
said, by creeping plants. 

“Indeed, indeed, Mr. Tel., if you please, 
you must not talk to me in this way.” 

“ The young rascal!” muttered Nestor. 

“ Miss Jesse, I adore you!” 
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“Mr. Telemachus, you are so romantic! I 
am surprised you should fall in love with a 

r little thing like me, when there is that 
magnificent Miss Lemercier, with her beauti- 
ful eyes. Yes, and yesterday, at dinner, I 
noticed, that though they do float about so 
majestically, there is a magnet to attract them. 
Six times I caught Miss Lemercier gazing at 

ou.” 

r Miss Millsom looked at me, as much as to 
say, ‘t The little coquette is not so bad as she 
seems.” 

“Miss Jesse, dear Miss Jesse, do not talk 
thus! I have no eyes, no thought but for 
you—you, who have beamed on my soul like 
the early dawn on the waking thoughts of a 
troubled dreamer.” 

“ Donkey !” muttered Nestor. 

“Mr. Telemachus, don’t!” Then there 
was a gentle rustling ; then two little feet 
went pit pat, pit pat, as if in flight, two heavy 
ones following, as if in pursuit. 

Nestor, Miss Millsom, and I, looked at each 
other, without saying a word. Suddenly, I 
fancied I heard a sigh on the other side of 
the window. I looked through the trellis, 
and saw Miss Lemercier, who had risen 
from a seat in the verandah, and, with a book 
in her hand, was descending the steps into 
the garden. She had evidently heard all, 
though hidden by the trellis-work. 

We looked at each other. A peculiar smile 
flitted over Nestor’s face. Suddenly, we heard 
the voice of Miss Ballard, singing to herself 
in the dining-room, which, as I have said, was 
on the other side the library; our window 
being between both. 

Miss Millsom made a sign of silence. 

She had reason. In a few moments we 
heard another voice—a male voice, and this 
time not that of Mr. Tel. Then we heard 
footsteps in the verandah, close to the window 

‘on that side, as before we had heard them on 
the other. 

“ Miss Ballard, I have long sought this mo- 
ment.” 

“That is to say, four-and-twenty hours, 
perhaps, Mr. Lemercier.” 

* The little coquette was evidently quizzing 
im. 

“ Ah, Miss Ballard! do not make light of 
my devotion !” 

“*¢ Light come, light go,’ says the proverb.” 

“ But, consider, Miss Jesse, in three days 
this delightful little party breaks up. I go 
home with my sister; you go,I know not 
where, but always to spread the charm of 
your beauty and fascination. May this be my 
csoues for the abruptness of this declara- 
tion!” 

“Mr. Lemercier, I will be frank with you. 

‘They call me a coquette. If I were, I should 
be proud to show my influence over a gentle- 
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man so worthy the respect of my sex. But I 
will not deceive you. I doubt if I shall ever 
marry. I should be afraid to trust my hap- 
piness to a very young man, and I do not feel 
much inclined to marry a very old one. Do 
not think of me any more. Is there no one 
else in this house whom you could love—Miss 
Mary, for instance ?” 

‘ Miss Nestor treats me with a studied cold- 
ness, almost amounting to want of politeness.” 

“You don’t understand the heart of wo- 
men, I see! Mr. Theophilus—“ Old Tiff,” as 
they call him—seems to have but one thought. 
He is a little too fond of being master.” 
(Nestor flinched a little as he heard these 
words.) “Young ladies don’t like to be 
dictated to in love matters. Take my advice, 
Mr. Lemercier, forget me, and look elsewhere. 
Adieu!” 

And soon footsteps died away in the dis- 
tance. We three involuntary listeners looked 
at each other again. Again I fancied I heard 
a slight noise on the other side of the window. 
I looked through the trellis just in time to see 
the figure of Mary escaping from the verandah 
into the drawing-room. 

“ Quite a comedy of errors, Mr. Nestor,” 
said Miss Millsom. 

“Yes, Madam,” said Theophilus, dryly. 

“Let us leave him to reflect on what he 
has heard,” said the dear little old-maid to 
me ; and we left the room together. 

It might have been ten minutes after, that 
I had occasion to go along the verandah past 
the library-window. Nestor was still there, 

acing about the room with his hands behind 
is back. He did not notice me, but was vig- 
orously talking to himself— 

oe Mr. Theophilus had only one fault’— 
Hum! “I am afraid to trust my happiness to 
a very young man, and I don’t feel much in- 
clined to marry a very old one’-—Hum! Well, 
Iam nota very young man—Hum! Yet, I 
flatter myself, I am not a very old one— 
Hum !” 

And then, after a pause— 

“Old Coke did it,—why shouldn’t I?” 
And I heard him rub his hands as he left the 
room. 


IV. 


“ The charm works !” whispered Miss Mill- 
som to me, as we sat next each other at table 
on the Friday following. “Do you see how 
our young people are beginning to settle 
down ?” 

I had noticed that Telemachus was offering 
the little attentions of the dinner-table to Miss 
Lemercier ; and that Mr. Lemercier had found 
himself, unconsciously, at the side of Mary. 

“ The ‘little one has changed her tactics,” 
added my companion. “From the moment 
she found her swain thinking of another, she 
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began to. wish for him herself. Woman- 
like !” 

“ And Master Tel ?” 

“Not quite cured, yet,—but on the way. 
Old Tiff seems in a glorious humor to-day. 
Do you see how he makes his neighbor laugh ? 
The poor little thing cannot eat. Ever since 
the day of the declarations, he has not quitted 
her side. Walks, drives, breakfast, dinner,— 
he never gives the young men a chance of 
thwarting his schemes. And so Jesse is bored 
to death, in order to make the two other girls 
happy.” 

* Poor little victim! Yet the martyrdom 
does not seem so very severe.” 

v. 
It was the second Sunday. The week had 
run out. It had been a week of cross-pur- 

oses, every-one loving the wrong person. 

at all had been more or less happy or 
amused. I confess, for my own part, that 
Icame down to breakfast on that Sunday 
morning with a heavy heart; for 1 did not 
like the thought of parting with those lovely 
girls, whom I might never meet again, nor 
even to lose the society of my sprightly little 
companion, whom I liked better every day. 
She was in the breakfast-room before me, 
looking as fresh and as cool as a cucumber in 
the warm summer air. One by one the others 
came down, but we noticed that neither 
Theophilus nor Jesse had made their appear- 
ance. 

“ What can have made my uncle so late ?” 
said Mary. 

« And Miss Jesse, too! she who is wont to 
beam like a new Aurora in the early dawn,” 
murmured Telemachus. 

“ Pooh, pooh !” said Miss Millsom, laughing ; 
“ I think I can throw a light on this mystery. 
Two hours ago, I saw Mr. Nestor and Miss 
Ballard walking in the direction of the shrub- 
bery.” 

“ La!” cried the girls at once. - 

The young men looked at each other. 

In another moment, the door opened, and 
Theophilus entered the room, with, hanging on 
his left arm, in a deliciously provoking way, 
the little blonde, downcast, and_ blushing like 
a sea-shell, with the murmur still echoing. 

“ Mary, my love !—Tel., my boy !—Ladies 
and gentlemen—my very dear friends! I have 
the honor, the unspeakable happiness to in- 
form you, that Miss Ballard has consented 
to—” 
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But Jesse stopped the finish of the sentence 
by hiding her head on his m. 

All colored. I do_ believe’ Theophilus 
would have colored if he could. But not 
even Venus could have brought a blush to 
- cheek: Bacchus had been there before 

er. 

“Old Tiff” had made short work of it. 
That was his character. Nor did he give his 
charming little prize the time to repent. Her 
parents made no objection, seeing that her 
choice had been free, and that in a worldly 
sense the match was an excellent one. 

In a month, I was asked to the wedding. 
We were ten; the eight whom the reader 
knows, and the father and mother of the bride. 
Mary and Miss Lemercier were the bride- 
maids. I noticed that Master Tel. was gay, 
notwithstanding his brief admiration for his 
future mother-in-law; and that between him 
and his dark beauty, and between her brother 
and Mary, there existed that tacit under- 
standing which the learned in love com- 
prehend. 

In fact, very soon after the marriage of Old 
Tiff and Jesse, my services were put in re- 
quisition by Master Tel. Weddings are al- 
ways catching. This time, there was a double 
one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nestor were there; he look- 
ing thirty years younger, she perfectly con- 
tented. Miss Millsom, too, assisted at these 
second and third marriages that had resulted 
from our Week’s Comedy. There she stood, 
“like Patience on a monument, smiling”—no, 
not at Grief, but at Happiness—which, for an 
old maid under such circumstances, was a 
much more difficult thing to do. 

The dear little soul was so good, so fresh- 
hearted, so full of good sense and yet of fun; 
and I felt so lonely amidst all this coupling. 

“ We made the seventh and eighth,” I said 
to her the next day, “in the Comedy, why 
not in the Epilogue ?” 

She looked hard at me, perhaps to see if I 
was serious; then she colored, and gave me 
both her hands. 

“The light of an old maid’s love is phos- 
phorescent,” she said, “ but, such as it is, mine 
Is yours.” 

And so we made the seventh and eight in 
the Epilogue ; and we are so happy, that we 
are growing younger every day: and thus I 


; : rigs. . 
verily believe, it will be till we come to our 


second childhood. 





Tue Oxpvesr Tree 1n THE Worip.—Per- 
haps the oldest tree on record is the cypress of 
Somma,in Lombardy. It is supposed to have 
been planted in the year of the birth of Christ, 
and on that account is looked on with reverence 
by the inhabitants; but an ancient chronicle at 

ilan is said to prove that it was a tree in the 


| 


time of Julius Cesar, B.C. 42. It is 123 feet 
high, and 20 feet in circumference at one foot 
from the ground. Napoleon, when laying down 
the plan for his great road over the Simplon, di- 
verged from a straight line to avoid injuring this , 
tree. 














JOHN MUSCAT, 


From the Crayon, 14 Feb. 
JOHN MUSCAT, THE COURIER. 


Many European travellers have doubtless 
heard of John Muscat, a gentleman who does 
the courier for visitors to the Orient. We were of 
a party gathered in Paris for a voyage to Egypt 
some years since, and, in seeking a courier, 
fell, by a fortunate chance, on this said John.— 
We found him.in a house on the Rue St. Ho- 
noré, and, obedient to summons, he came out to 
our examination, which was as follows, the eld- 
est and most dignified of our party acting as 
spokesman. Replying affirmatively to the usual 
common-place preliminaries, he was addressed 
more to the point thus :-— 

“ We are about to make a voyage to the East, 
—can you speak Arabic ?” 

“ Yes sir, I speaks Arabic as much as any 
man, or English, or French, or Turkish, or »— 

He was interrupted in his list with the ques- 
tion, “ Do you speak Greek ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I live one time in Zante. I speak all 
language.” 

Then followed questions in German, Italian, 
Spanish, French, to all of which he responded 
readily. 

“ Now, John, they say that a courier never al- 
lows any one but himself to cheat his employer, 
—how’s that ¢” 

“ Yes, gentlemens, dere be some bad couriers, 
but Iam honest. I am de oldest man in de pro- 
fession, and dey all call me de father of couri- 
ers. If I found gentlemens is dissatisfy with 
me, all Task is dey pay my expense to Paris, 
and Igo. I tink I please you, and you always 
found you have which you require, for I respects 
Americans, gentlemens, from de bottom of my 
heart.” 

“Can you take a party over the desert?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

* What will you do for their comfort ?” 

“T get de bed, de tent, de camel and de pro- 
vision ; give tribute money to old Shak (Sheik,) 
pay bakshish, and keep off de robber. I cook 

e dinner, and wait on you in de morning.” 

“But this is almost too much for one man.” 

“Don’t you fraid—I never disappint.” 

We had too much of the Yankee in the party 
to fear dishonest accounts, and had had too much 
experience as travellers to be imposed on by ex- 
orbitant charges. So with a few more questions 
and answers, we concluded the bargain. 

John Muscat was a short, dumpy man, with 
a bullet-head; hair grayish and curly; face 
knotty and swarthy, and set in surroundings of 
bushy whiskers. Thick lips, high cheek bones, 
and sharp ferrety eves gave his physiognomy an 
air somewhat peculiar at first, particularly when 
he found himself in temper. 

He was a Maltese, and they are generally 
sharp at “turning pennies.” So the next day 
when John came to make the arrangements for 
departure, he had a marvellous number of rare 
bargains to offer in the way of desert conveni- 
ences. The most remarkable was “ excellent 

made which I make myself. You always 
ound when you have had de head-ache dis po- 
made very good; I can drink a barrel of wine now, 
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nothing affect mine head—gin, brandy, anything 
—since dis pomade, I fresh as rose.” 

Of this commodity we were finally persuaded 
to take a pot each, though one of us had reason 
to regret the purchase, from his portmateau con- 
taining the article, being placed near the boiler 
when on the Mediterranean steamer, and the 
pomade changing to oil. 

At the port of embarcation on the Mediter- 
ranean, an affair took place, in which the father 
of couriers “found himself in temper.” On ar- 
riving there, we waited on the consul, and left 
our passports for the necessary visés. When we 
left the chancellerie, we told John we had re- 
lieved him of his care. The courier’s profes- 
sional feelings were touched. When entrusted 
with the guidance of a party, he considers him- 
self a kind of pere de famille, and resents sensi- 
tively any intrusion into his domestic affairs. 

“ Gentlemens, dat is de most biggest, foolishest 
ting you do. I always found trouble wid him— 
de on 


“Stop, John! We start to-morrow, and the 
consul promised to have them for us by nine 
o'clock. 

“ Never mind, gentlemens, you will find your 
passports is not ready; mind which.I tell you.” 

John was sore and moody already. Nine a. 
M. of the next day came, but no. passports.— 
John’s eye snapped and his face brightened. 

“T told you so, gentlemens; you will found I 
never disappint.” 

He was sent for the papers, but reported that 
the Neapolitan consul had not yet come from 
breakfast, and we could not have his visé until 
he had. Ten o’clock—still no passports. John 
was excited with mingled satisfaction and an- 
ger. We were to sail at twelve. At that hour 
we were at the wharf waiting for the consul’s ful- 
filment of his promises. He came in time, made 
his apologies, and said that our courier had been 
impudent, but as we had no opportunity to in- 
vestigate, we apologized in turn. Once at sea, 
one of the party woke John up by inquiring into 
Consul s accusation. 

“Impudent! I catch him here! I break his 
neck in pieces. What he mean when I go forde 
passport at ten o’clock, and he say he been to a 
Neapolitan consul and he not find him in, and I 
been right down to de office and see de con- 
cierge, who be a friend of mine, from Malta, and 
he say no such ting. I found it be just so wid 
my party of American gentlemen and his lady 
last year. Dey have to wait three days for 
another steamer. Impudent! I show him which 
I feel, and I give him very good blow up, like 
thunder !” 

A Mediterranean voyage is dreary, and we 
found our John of Muscat a source of much 
amusement. He was a. good Catholic—reve- 
renced the Pope, but hated the priests. He 
claimed a superiority for his Bible over ours, on 
the ground of its having more in it. 

As an instance, he told the following story, 
“ which, gentlemens, you never find in your Bi- 
ble.” It was of St. Peter and his mother. 

“ This lady was a bad woman, and in hell— 
Her son begged of Christ to redeem her soul, 
which he promised to do if she could recollect 
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in all her life one action prompted by a charita- 
ble feeling. She remembered one: she had 
once given in charity the half of a rotten leek to 
a starving person. Christ ordered her to be 
brought before him. When the messenger ar- 
rived in the infernal regions, and issued his sum- 
mons, all’ hell rose to accompany her. ‘Go 
back,’ said she, ‘it’s only me that’s wanted.’— 
Christ overheard the words, and commanded 
the gates to be closed on her forever, saying that 
one who would be so envious did not deserve to 
be happy. St. Peter never spoke of her again !” 

John had a particular regard for the person of 
the Saviour and for the sacred places, little as 
he knew of his spirit or emulated it. “ Ah! gen- 
tlemens,” he would occasionally exclaim, “ you 
speak of ours Save-ye! oh, ours Save-ye! if I 
found I have ten thousand lives, I die em all for 
ours Save-ye. When you comes to. touch his 
tombs at Jerusalem, you believe something dif- 
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ferent, gentlemens ; for if you no tink de olives 
tree on de mountain be four hundred years 
before our Save-ye, perhaps you found so then.” 

“Well, John,” ‘said we, “tell us what you 
think of Consul - 

* Consul !I wish I found him here 
now, I blow his nose and brain. Gentlemens, I 
found myself so much in temper when I tink of 
him, de dam fool! I am full in de head.” 

“ Well, John, what do you tink of profane lan- 








“ Well, I tink, sir, dat when a man swear b 
habit, dat is very bad, but when a man lose his 
temper and swear, God Almighty sure to for- 
give him.” 

There are doubtless many oriental travellers 
who will remember the original of our sketch, 
John Muscat. He seems to us one of the most 
amusing bits of character we have ever met 
in our peregrinations. 





WE are enabled to add to former notices of the 
jee already made in the collection of Napo- 
eon’s Works some interesting details. The num- 
ber of documents now subscribed exceeds five 
thousand ; this number, when contrasted with that 
set down in our last paragraph on the subject, 
will show how rapidly contributions are reaching 
the Ministry. The most interesting of these con- 
tributions — because the least known — are 
those written while the hero of Austerlitz held 
inferior rank in the army. Numbers of letters 
written during the early portion of his career 
have been sent to the Imperial Commission. 
They were addressed to people —often almost 
unknown — and were treasured by them after the 
writer had become celebrated. Of these contri- 
butions the most remarkable are about sixty let- 
ters of instructions and explanations written by 
Napoleon while commanding the artillery at Tou- 
lon. The Imperial Commissioners have also in 
their possession an autograph letter, addressed by 
Napoleon to Cardinal Fesch —in which he de- 
scribes, minutely and clearly, the proper duties of 
an archbishop. Indeed, Napoleon’s correspond- 
ence with the clergy promises to form a remarka- 
ble portion of his collected works. It appears that 
he wrote a series of letters to the Ministre des Cul- 
tes, in which he gave his notion of a good priest 


‘The main point on which he forcibly dwells is, that 
the Church has no business with affairs of State. 


It is said that these lessons to the Minister of Re- 
ligion are both severe and just. Napoleon fa- 
vored the priests while they remained within the 
walls of their church; but his correspondence 
clearly shows that he was little inclined to en- 
courage their fondness for inserting a spiritual 
finger in the political pie. The active search 
which has been made in every ministry has, in 
short, already produced some very curious con- 
tributions to the history of the Empire. They 
will farther prove the universality of Napoleon's 
~ ; for he touches upon every detail of pub- 
iness, and always in a vigorous, argumen- 





tative way. Great events never appear to have 
distracted his mind from the minor calls upon his 
time. The decree establishing the Comédie 
Frangaise was dated from Moscow. — Atheneum. 





An additional gleam of light has been cast over 
the probable fate of the Franklin Expedition by 
an Esquimaux, named Mastitukwin, who accom- 
panied Dr. Rae’s party, and who has been for 
many years a member of the Wesleyan congre- 
gation at Rossville, in Hudson’s Bay. Dr. Rae has 
always considered this native highly efficient and 
trustworthy. On his return to Rossville, the Esqui- 
manux stated, that “he wintered with his party in 
a snow house, where they had six weeks’ constant 
night. In March last (1854) they started, on the 
ice, to the north, and were thirty-seven days on 
their northern journey. They were 100 miles be- 
yond the region inhabited by the Esquimanx, but 
they still found the tracks of the musk ox. Sir 
John Franklin and his party are dead ; but, per- 
haps one or two of the men may still be alive, 
and amongst the Esquimaux. Sir John’s watch, 
all in pieces, with his silver spoons, knives and 
forks, were found. The ship was a great god- 
send to these people; and they now all have good 
sledges, spears, canoes, ete., of oak wood. Dr. 
Rae and his party did not see any of the remains 
of Sir John and his party ; but the Esquimaux in- 
formed him that Sir John was found dead, with 
his blanket over him and his gun by his side. 
The probability is, that it is not more than two or 
three years since the party perished by hunger.” 
Such are the words of Mastitukwin’s narrative, 
as detailed to the Rev. T. Hurlburt, of Rossville 
Mission, Hudson’s Bay. They are entitled to cre- 
dence because the narrator is a native of the 
country, acquainted with the language, and could 
have had no object in making a false statement. 
The various implements made of oak which were 
seen in the Esquimaux encampment, prove that 
they must have had access to at least one of the 
ships of the missing Expedition. — Atheneum. 
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SIMPLIFIED COOKERY FOR THE ARMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Srr,—Having seen in your columns of the 
16th of January a letter written from the 
Camp before Sebastopol, in which I am urged 
to give some plain receipts for the cooking of 
the provisions issued to the army, I beg to 
submit the following, all of them having been 
tested by me, and they will, I am confident, 
be found practicable, economical, and nutri- 
tious, so far as the simple ingredients used will 
admit of; having regulated, as near as possible, 
each receipt according to the daily distribution 
of food, which I see by letters consists of half- 
a-pound of salt pork or beef, two ounces of 
rice, and six ounces of biscuit. 

With the highest consideration, I have the 
honor to remain, yours most obediently, 


Jan. 20. A. SOYER. 





No.1. Camp Soup.—Put half-a-pound of salt 

rk in a saucepan, two ounces of rice, two pints 
and a half of cold water, and, when boiling, let 
simmer an hour, stirring once or twice; break 
in six ounces of biscuit, let soak ten minutes ; 
itis then ready, adding one teaspoonful of sugar, 
and a quarter one of pepper, if handy. 

No. 2. Beef Soup.—Proceed as above, boil 
an hour longer, adding a pint more water. 

If any flour handy, make some dumplings 
thus: Mix half-a-pound of flour with enough 
water to form a thick dough, divide it into 
pieces each the size of a small apple, roll them in 
flour, flatten with your hands; half an hour will 
cook them; serve round with the beef. For this 
receipt half the quantity of biscuit may be used. 
Soup separate. 


Note.——Those who can obtain any of the fol- 
lowing vegetables will find them a great im- 
provement to the above soups: Add four ounces 
of either onions, carrots, celery, turnips, leeks. 
greens, cabbage or potatoes, previously well 
washed or pecled, or any of these mixed to make 
up four ounces, putting them in the pot with the 
meat. 

I have used the green tops of leeks and the 
leaf of celery, as well as the stem, and found 
that for stewing they are preferable to the white 
part for flavor. The meat being generally salted 
with rock salt, it ought to be well scraped and 
washed, or even soaked in water a few hours if 
convenient ; but if the last cannot be done, and 
the meat is therefore too salt, which would spoil 
the broth, parboil it for twenty minutes in water, 
before using for soup, taking care to throw this 
Water away. 


No.3. For fresh beef, proceed as far as the 
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cooking goes as for sal beef, adding a teaspoon- 
ful of salt to the water. 

No.4. Pea-soup.— Put in your pot half-a- 
pound of salt pork, half a pint of peas, three 
pints of water, one teaspoonful of sugar, half 
one of pepper, four ounces of vegetables cut in 
slices, if to be had; boil gently two hours, or un- 
til the peas are tender, as some require boiling 
longer than others, and serve. 

No. 5. Stewed fresh Beef and Rice—Put an 
ounce of fat in a pot, cut half-a-pound of meat 
in large dice, add a teaspoonful of salt, half one 
of sugar, an onion sliced, put on the fire to stew 
for fifteen minutes, stirring occasionally, then 
add two ounces of rice, and a pint of water; 
stew gently till done; and serve. Any savory 
herbs will improve the flavor. Fresh pork, veal 
or mutton may be done the same way, and half- 
a-pound of potatoes used instead of the rice, and, 
as rations are served out for three days, the whole 
of the provisions may be cooked at once, as it 
will keep for some days this time of year, and is 
easily warmed up again. 

Receipts for the Frying Pan.—Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess a fryingpan will find 
the following receipts very useful: Cut in small 
dice half-a-pound of solid meat, keeping the 
bones for soup; put your pan, which should be 
quite clean, on the fire; when hot through, add 
an ounce of fat, melt it and put in the meat, sea- 
son with half a teaspoonful of salt, fry for ten 
minutes, stirring now and then, add a teaspoon- 
ful of flour, mix all well, put in half a pint of 
water, let simmer for fifteen minutes, pour over 
a biscuit previously soaked, and serve. 

The addition of alittle pepper and sugar, if 
handy, is an improvement, as also is a pinch of 
cayenne, curry powder, spice, sauces; pickles 
used in small quantities would be very relishing, . 
and, as these are articles which will keep for any 
length of time, they would be the kind of thing, 
to be sent as presents to the camp. As fresh 
meat is not easily obtained, any of the cold salt 
meat may be dressed as above, omitting the salt, 
and only requires warming a short time, or, for 
a change, boil the meat plainly, or with greens 
or cabbage, or dumplings, as for beef; then, the 
next day cut what is left in small dice—say four 
ounces—put in a pan an ounce of fat, when very 
hot pour in the following: Mix in a basin a 
tablespoonful of flour, moisten with water to 
form the erene! of thick melted butter, then 
pour it in the pan, letting it remain for one or 
two minutes, or until set, put in the meat, shake 
the pan to loosen it, turn it over, let it remain a 
few minutes longer, and serve. 

To cook bacon, chops, steaks, slices, of any 
kind of meat, salt or fresh sausages, black pud- 
dings, etc. Make the pan very hot, having 
wiped it clean, add in fat, dripping, butter or oil, 
about an ounce of either, put in the meat, turn 
three or four times, and season with salt and pep- 
per. A few minutes will do it. If the meat is 
salt it must be well soaked previously. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
HILLARD’S SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. 


Wuar a relief to bid farewell to these deso- 
late regions of perpetual winter, and to wan- 
der southward into Italy’s genial clime !— 
Italy ! land of mirth and sunshine, of luxury 
and idleness, of art and song! Leaving to the 
rugged North the sterner pursuits of industry 
and science, she devotes herself alone to the 
study of the beautiful, and becomes enervated, 
as nations, like individuals, must become ener- 
vated when pleasure is preferred to duty. 
Nevertheless, there are worse countries in 
which to take one’s pastime than fair Italy— 
worse ways of spending a brief holiday than in 
ransacking the treasures and curiosities with 
which her palaces are enriched. 

Venice, the delightful, Florence the beauti- 
ful, Rome the magnificent, St. Peter’s, the Va- 
tican, the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus de 
Medici, the frescoes of Michael d’Angelo, and 
the pictures of Raphael—shall these ever cease 
to delight the eye and work upon the feelings 
of the stranger? Shall he not return to his 
native country a wiser and a better man for 
the insight he has obtained into his own nature 
through these triumphs of ideality and art ? 
Perhaps the travellers of no nation are so sus- 
ceptible of enthusiasm in favor of these old- 
world wonders, as are our cousins on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Deprived of a history, 
having comparatively no antecedents, the A- 
merican contracts an unreasonable admiration 
for the treasures of the past. He dives into 
antiquity with a zest all the keener that it par- 
takes of the nature of a stolen pleasure, and 
that he is half ashamed to confess his weakness 
even to himself. The author of Siz Months 
in Italy, Mr. Stillman Hillard, appears to have 
entertained as strong a relish for the beauties 
of art and nature, seen to such advantage be- 
neath an Italian sky, as any one of his many 
Yankee brethren who have visited the time- 
worn monuments of European history. He 
seems indeed to have made the most of his 
brief six months’ holiday. The only wonder 
is how he could in so short'a time manage to 
see so much; for Mr. Hillard is one who sees 
not only with the outward eye, but. with that 
inner mental vision which carries away with it 
and makes its own all that fixes its observation 
and acts upon its sensations. Why would he 
write two full volumes so much resembling a 
guide-book ? Stroll into a library, take up 
Siz Months in Italy by George Stillman Hil- 
lard, glance casually over its pages, and ten to 
One you put it down again with much the 
same feelings of disinclination that would be 
suggested by a Murray’s Handbook, a John- 
son’s Dictionary, er an Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica ; but find it lying on a table in an empty 
room, with an hour before you that you must 
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necessarily oceupy—in short, be compelled te 
read three or four consecutive pages, and you 
will find yourself insensibly attracted and in- 
terested—reading on, reading on, till you end 
by quietly purloining the book if you are a 
cool hand, or buying it at the nearest station- 
er’s if you are an honest man. 

Mr. Hillard is evidently a scholar, a man of 
taste and feeling, something, we should opine, 
of a poet, and unmistakably a gentleman. 

Venice of course has its usual effect on his 
sensitive and suggestive mind. “ Shylock,” 
says he, “still darkens the Rialto with his 
frown, the lordly form of Othello yet stalks 
across the Piazza of,St. Mark, and every veil 
that flutters in the breeze shrouds the roguish 
black eyes of Jessica.” Everybody knows all 
about Venice just as everybody knows all 
about Italy, but no two pair of eyes see any 
one object quite in the same point of view; 
and there is a freshness in Mr. Hillard’s re- 
marks, even on so time-worn a subject as the 
beauties of Venice. We should like to bask 
in the warm nbon-day and smoke a cigar with 
a man who appreciates sunshine as honestly 
as does our American tourist. Describing the 
rich mellow scenery, he observes that— 


The air in Venice seems saturated with sun- 
beams, and the shadows themselves are only 
veiled and softened lights. Such an atmosphere 
seems to demand a corresponding style of dress, 
decoration and architecture. Gilding and polish- 
ed marble, which under the gray sky and watery 
light of England would seem tawdry, are here 
necessary embellishments. The richest and 
brightest colors, red, yellow, and purple, content 
the eye, from their being so in unison with the 
dazzling and luminous medium through which 
everything is seen. The Venetian painters were 
evidently diligent students of the nature that 
was around them. They have transferred to 
their canvas all the magic effects produced by the 
combination of air, light, and water. There are 
pictures by Titian so steeped in golden splendor 
that they look as if they would light up a dark 
room like a solar lamp. 


We don’t like the concluding simile—it 
smells of the lamp ; but how true a critique on 
Italian art is all the foregoing! Rem acu teti- 
gisti, Mr. Hillard, or to use your own verna- 
cular, “you've fixed it some, I guess,” yet with 
all this susceptibility to sensuous pleasure, with 
all this fondness for the ripe, the mellow, and 
the beautiful, how true and in what good taste 
is the following remark on the well-known 
“ Venus” of Titian :— 


It is not enough to say that “to the pure all 
things are pure.” The rule itself has its limita 
tions, and unhappily all men are not pure; and 
for this bad books and bad pictures are much to 
blame. An artist should never light his torch at 
the fires of sense. No subject should ever be paint- 
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fd which a man would hesitate to look at in the pres- 
ence of his children or the woman that he loves ; and 
who will say this of a naked. Venus? 


Now in the t “apron and flounce” 
question at the Crystal Palace, we confess to 
have been all in favor of the statues au naturel, 

et were we Praxiteles himself, we must ac- 
nowledge to feeling the force of Mr. Hillard’s 
observation; and if this be true in statuary, 
how much more in painting! To those who 
cannot understand our @ fortiori, we despair 
of explaining it. We have said that Mr. Hil- 
lard is keenly alive to beauty, whether of art 
or nature. His critiques upon painting and 
statuary strike us as being those of a man re- 
joicing in that exceedingly rare quality termed 
* good taste ;"—he will forgive us for saying 
more rare amongst his countrymen than 
amongst other nations less energetic, less en- 
ed with the “ go-a-head” business of the 
ay ; and of his love for nature in all her as- 
pects, more especially her rich Italian one, his 
descriptions of scenery and sunshine afford 
ample proof. How he revels in Sorrento; 
how he thrills our very senses with the warmth, 
and the vines, and the soft hazy distance, and 
the glistening sea! There is poetry, aye, and 
true philosophy too, in the following :— 


Here is a climate of delicious softness, where 
no sharp extremes of heat and cold put strife be- 
tween man and nature. Here is a smiling and 
good-natured population, among whom no ques- 
tion of religion, politics, science, literature, or hu- 
manity is ever discussed, and the surface of the 
placid hours is not ruffled by argument or con- 
tradiction. Here a man could hang and ripen 
like an orange on the tree, and drop as gently 
out of life on the bosom of the earth. There isa 
fine couplet of Virgil’s which is full of that ten- 
derness and sensibility which form the highest 
charm of his poetry as it probably did of his 
character, and they came to my mind on driving 
along this beautiful road :— 


Hie gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata Lycori, 
Hie nemus, hic ipso tecum, consumerer evo. 


There is something in the musical flow of these 
lines which seems to express the movement of a 
_ life from which day after day loosens and 
alls like leaf after leaf from a tree in a calm day 
of autumn. But Virgil’s air-castle includes a 
Lycoris, that is sympathy, affection, and heart’s 
daily food. With these, fountains, meadows and 
groves may be dispensed with, and without them 
they are not much better than a painted panora- 
ma. ‘To have something to do, and to do it, is 
the best appointment for us all. Nature, stern 
and coy, reserves her most dazzling smiles for 
those who have earned them by hard work and 
cheerful sacrifice. Planted on these shores, and 
lapped in pleasurable sensations, man would turn 
into an indolent dreamer and a soft voluptuary. 
He is neither a fig nor an orange, and he thrives 
best in the sharp air of self-denial and on the 
rocks of toil. 
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You are right, Mr. Hillard, you would en- 
joy your six months in Italy all the more that 
you might not spend your life in that enervat- 
ting clime. The Castle of Indolence is a mis- 
take, with all its charms. It is sweet to lie on 
the greensward on a hot day in June, blinking 
upward, with half-shut eyes, at the long vista 
of fairyland created by the stem and branches 
and flickering leaves of some fragrant lime- 
tree that overshadows our lazy length; but 
we would not dream away a life-time, even in 
the greenwood; and we enjoy our respite all 
the more that yesterday we were stifled with 
dust in Cheapside, and to-morrow must return 
to our dreary office in Lincoln’s-inn. “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy ;” 
but Jack we fear would be a sad failure were 
the good old adage reversed. 

Mr. Hillard, amongst other noticeable ob- 
jects in that country, gives a pleasant descri 
tion of our countrymen in Italy. He is a little 
hard upon some of our innocent peculiarities, 
though, we are bound to confess, in a tho- 
roughly good-natured way; and he does full 
justice to the noble points of the English cha- 
racter. He taxes us with insensibility to 
beauty, at the same time that he remarks upon 
the outward reserve of manner so peculiar tog 
Englishmen. Can he not see that this appa- 
rent insensibility is merely our national Te 
like to any thing in the shape of raptures? A 
distaste, call it rather a prejudice, which pre- 
vents our ever expressing our real feelings in 
public, on any subject whatever? . Foreigners 
cannot understand this insular reserve ; and 
even our first cousins over the water have 
quite divested themselves of any such absurd 
mock-modesty. If an American fellow-pas- 
senger in.a coach or steamer, whom you have 
never set eyes on in your life befvre, wishes to 
know how old you are, what is your wife’s 
Christian name, the amount of your annual 
income, or whether your father was transport- 
ed for sheep-stealing, he asks you at once, and 
your best plan is to answer him with the same 
absence of ceremony. Thus does the inquir- 
ing mind of Brother Jonathan obtain much 
valuable information. 

Mr. Hillard concludes his work with a list 
of the notabilities who, at different times, have 
visited Italy, commencing with Martin Luther, 
and concluding with Mr. Murray. The mass 
of information contained in these two volumes 
is immense, the criticisms novel, and in our 
humble opinion judicious, the writer’s own 
thoughts and feelings beautifully expressed. 
What a pity that these materials should not 
have been put together in a more attractive 
form. At present, as we have already said, 
the work at the first glance gives one the idea 
of a mere handbook, and it is only ona diligent 
perusal that we become aware of the many 
beauties and treasures in conceals. 
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From the Home Journal. 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


[From the Personal Recollections of the late El- 
kanah Watson, a distinguished American patriot 
and philanthropist, who was in London at the 
conclusion of the American Revolution. ] 


1782.—Dinner with Copeley, the Artist ; Por- 
trait of the Author ; American Flag abroad ; 
Earl of Ferrers; Lord Howe ; House of 
Lords; Sir Benjamin West ; American La- 
dies ; Group of Royalists ; George the Third ; 
His Agitation and Speech Recognizing the In- 
dependence of the United States ; American 
Tories; House of Commons; Luttrell’s At- 
tack on Fox; Burke; Pitt; Sheridan; 
Conway ; Prime Minister of {ngland, etc. 


Soon after my arrival in England, having 
received at the Insurance office one hundred 
uineas, on the event of Lord Howe’s relieving 
Gibraltar, and dining the same day with Cope- 
ley, the distinguished painter, who is a Bos- 
tonian by birth, I determined to devote the sum 
to a portrait of myself* The painting was fin- 
ished in a most admirable style, except the back- 
ground, in which Copeley designed to represent a 
ship bearing to America the intelligence of the 
acknowledgment of Independence, with a sun 
just rising upon the stripes of the Union, stream- 
ing from her gaff. All was complete, save the 
flag, which Copeley did not esteem prudent to 
hoist under present circumstances, as his gallery 
is a constant resort of the royal family and the 
nobility. 

I dined with the artist on the glorious fifth of 
December, 1782, after listening with him to the 
speech of the king, formally receiving and 
recognizing the United States of America as one 
of the nations of the earth. Previous to dining, 
and immediately after our return from the House 
of Lords, he invited me into his studio, and 
there, with a bold hand, a master touch, and an 
American heart, attached to the ship the stars 
and stripes. This was, I imagine, the first 
American flag hoisted in old England — on 
canvas ! tf 

At an early hour, on the fifth of December, 
1782, in conformity with previous arrangement, 
Iwas conducted by the Karl of Ferrers to the 
very entrance of the House of Lords. At the 


* This magnificent painting, equal probably, to 
any in the United States, in style and execution— 
becoming by age more brilliant in its coloring, and 
mellowed and ripened by time—is now at the man- 
sion of Col. Charles M Watson, Port Kent, Essex 
County, New York.—Eps. 

t I brought this splendid painting with me to 
America, and it is still in my possession. It is pro- 
nounced by artists, second to no painting in Amer- 
ica; and has, at their earnest request, been depos- 
ited in academies and schools of painting, as a 
study for young artists. Copeley assured me that 
it would not, in his own language, “ripen in forty 
 Aippeee now, after an interval of more than 

if a century, its colors appear clearer and more 
brilliant than on the day they left the painter’s pal 
let.—1821. 
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door he whispered, “ Get as near the throne ag 
you can ; fear nothing.” 

I did so, and found myself exactly in front of 
it, elbow to elbow with the celebrated Admiral 
Lord Howe. The Lords were promiscuously 
Peay | as Tentered. It was a dark and foggy 
day, and the windows bcing elevated, and ton- 
structed in the antiquated style, with leaden 
bars to contain the diamond-cut panes of glass, 
augmented the gloom. The walls were hung 
with dark tapestry, representing the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. the pleasure of recog- 
nizing in. the crowd of spectators, Copeley,* and 
West the painter, with some American ladies. 
I also noticed some dejected American loyalists 
in the group. After waiting nearly two hours, 
the approach of the king was announced by a 
tremendous roar of artillery. He entered by a 
small door on the left of the throne, and imme- 
diately seated himself upon the chair of state, in 
a graceful attitude, with his right foot resting up- 
on astool. He was clothed in royal robes. A 
parently agitated, he drew from his pocket the 
scroll containing his speech. The Commons 
were summoned, and after the bustle of their en- 
trance had subsided, he proceeded to read his 
speech. 

I was near the king, and watched, with intense 
interest, every tone of his voice and every emo- 
tion of his countenance. It was a moment of 
thrilling and dignified exultation. After some 
general and usual remarks, he continued: “I 
lost no time in giving the necessary orders to 
prohibit the further prosecution of offensive war 
upon the continent of North America. Adopt- 
ing, as my inclination will always lead me to do, 
with decision and effect, whatever I collect to be 
the sense of my parliament and my people, I 
have pointed all my views and measures in En- 
rope, as in North America, to an entire and cor- 
dial reconciliation with the colonies, Finding it 
indispensable to the attainment of this object, I 
did not hesitate to go to the full length of the 

wers vested in me, and offer to declare them.” 

ere he paused, and was in evident agitation, 
either embarrassed in reading his address by the 
darkness of the room, or affected by a very 
natural emotion. 

In a moment he resumed: And offer to de- 
clare them free and independent states. In thus 
admitting their separation from the crown of 
these kingdoms, I have sacrificed every consider- 
ation of my own to the wishes and opinions of 
my people. I make it my humble and ardent 
prayer to Almighty God, that Great Britain may 
not feel the evils which might result from so 
great a dismemberment of the Empire, and that 
America may be free from the calamities which 
have formerly proved, in the mother country, 
how essential monarchy is to the enjoyment of 
constitutional liberty. Religion, language, inter- 
est and affection may, and I hope will, yet prove 
a bond of permanent union between the two 
countries.” 

It is remarked that George III. is celebrated 


* Copeley was the father of Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Chancellor of England, and the head of the 
Tory party. 














LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER COLORS. 


for reading his speeches in a distinct, free and 
{impressive manner. On this occasion he was 
evidently embarrassed ; he hesitated, choked, and 
‘executed the painful duties of the occasion with 
‘fn ill grace that does not belong tohim. I can- 
‘not adequately portray my sensations in the 
ss of this address. Every artery beat 
igh and swelled with my American blood! It 
was impossible not to revert to the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic, and to review, in my 
mind's eye, the misery and woe I had mysel 
witnessed in several stages of the contest, and the 
wide-spread desolation, resulting from the stub- 
bornness of this very king, now so prostrate, but 
who had turned a deaf ear to our humble and im- 
ortunate petitions for relief. Yet I believe that 
orge III. acted under what he felt to be the 
high and solemn claims of constitutional duty. 

The great drama is now closed. The battle 
of Lexington exhibited its first scene. The 
Declaration of Independence was a lofty and 

lorious event in its progress; and the ratifica- 

ion of our independence by the king, consum- 
mated the spectacle in triumph and exultation. 
This successful issue of the American Revolu- 
tion, will, in all probability, influence eventuall 
the destinies of the whole human race. Suc 
has been the sentiment and language of men of 
the profoundest sagacity and prescience, during 
and anterior to the conflict, in all appeals to the 
ople. In leaving the House, I jostled Cope- 
ty and West, who, I thought, were enjoying the 
rich political repast of the day, and noticing the 
anguish and despair depicted in the long visages 
of our American tories. 

The ensuing afternoon, having a card of ad- 
Mission from Alderman Wool, I attended in the 
gallery of the House of Commons. There was 
no elaborate debate, but much acrimony evinced 
in the incidental discussions. 

Commodore Johnson assailed Lord Howe’s 
expedition to Gibraltar, because he had gained 
no decisive victory, alleging that, with proper 
effort, he might have done so; when Mr. Town- 
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tain Luttrell, a naval officer, then attacked Fox 
with much severity, accusing him of treating the 
navy, in some of his speeches, with disrespect. 
Fox replied in his wonted keen and sarcastic 
style, in a short and rapid speech. 

Mr. Burke at length arose, and attacked the 
king’s address of the day before, in a vein of 
satire and ridicule. He said “it was a farrago of 
nonsense and hypocrisy.” 

Young Pitt, the newly created Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, replied to Mr. Burke, and han- 
dled him with dignified severity, imputing to 
him buffoonery and levity. General Conwa 
said: “ The recognition of American independ- 
ence was explicit and unconditional.” 

When the House was about adjourning, Al- 
derman Wool came to me in the gallery, and 
invited me to descend to the floor of the House. 
On my entrance I was met by Mr. Burke, who 
introduced me as “ a messenger of peace” to Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, Sheridan, Gen. Conway and other 
members, grouped together on the floor. Ming- 
ling thus, by a happy concurrence of events, 
with the greatest luminaries of England, I fels 
that I was occupying exalted and privileged 
ground. It would be preposterous were I to at- 
tempt to decide the relative merits of those dis- 
tinguished men. Their acts belong to history, 
and their high fame to their common country 
and posterity.§ 


*I fmd among the documents of Mr. Watson, 
notes from Lord Shelburn, addressed to him both 
before and after the speech of the king, December 
5th 1782; one of these couched in the following 
language: 

“Lord Shelburn presents his compliments to 
Mr. Watson, and shall be glad to see him to-mor- 
rogy morning between nine and ten. Shelburn 
House, December 9th’’—has this endorsement in 
Watson’s hand writing. “ This card of invitation 
from the Prime Minister of England was written 
four days after the speech of the king, acknowl- 
edging our independence.” The object of the in- 
terview was, to inquire relative to commercial in- 





send defended himwith zeal and spirit. Cap- 


tercourse, under existing circumstances. 





BaRNARD ON LanpscarPE ParntTING in Wa- 
TER Cotors.* This work appeared in num- 
bers, the first of which we noticed at the time of 
its publication. We then expressed distrust of 
all the stereotyped attempts to teach art by theo- 
ries or precepts. The artist is the man who 
finds these out for himself, or practises them 
even perhaps unconsciously ; and the man who 
does not will scarcely produce anything to jus- 
tify the elaborate tuaching he may have received. 
Nature and practice constitute the true firm for 
teaching landscape painting ; critical or theoret- 
ical works on the subject being interesting to 


* The Theory and Practice of Landscape Paint- 
ing in Water Colors. Illustrated by a series of 
twenty-four Designs, colored Diagrams, and nu- 
merous Wood-cuts; with two extra Prints on Si- 
multaneous Contrasts. By George Barnard, Pro- 
fessor of drawing at Rugby School; Author of 

Handbook of Foliage and Foreground Drawing,” 
etc. Leighton Brother's Chromatic Process. Pub- 
lished by Orr and Company. 





those who understand it, but not very effective 
for tutoring beginners. 

Waiving this general objection, one may com- 
mend Mr. Barnard’s book as the result of long 
practice and teaching, easily written and replete 
with matter. Where it a 3 with strictly tech- 
nical points, which it often does—as, for instance, 
in specifying the particular pigments to be used 
for rendering particular objects or effects—it 
comes to the legitimate range of artistic pre- 
cepts, and the objection we have stated does not 


_, eo 

he work is prettily got up; it is illustrated 
with plates printed in color, and with wood-cuts ; 
the former, clever fac-similes of water color paint- 
ings, and possessing in other respects a facility 
and telling skill which will atone to most eyes 
for a want of the seyerer qualities of a designer. 
Altogether, the book presents so much attrac- 
tion as to be tolerably certain of a success.—Spec- 
tator. 


750 THE COMPASS 
From The Economist. 
The Compass in Iron Ships, §e. By the Rev. ders—vast effects produced by no_ visible 


Witiiam Scoressy, D. D., &c. Long- 
mans: Paternoster Row. 


Poetry and science are alike rebuked by 
modern shipwrecks. True as the needle to 
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causes; for nobody supposes that the iron or 
metal in which it inheres, to which it is im- 
parted by friction or percussion, or charged or 
wholly removed by a stroke of lightning or a 
change in the ship’s place or even in her posi- 


the Pole has ceased to be for poets the illus-| tion, is the magnetism itself; but no part of it 


tration of fidelity, and the instrument which 
science recommended as an unerring guide 
across the pathless ocean has conducted ves- 
sels to swift destruction. The compass is un- 
true—the needle, instead of pointing steadil 
tothe north, points away from it, varying al- 
most like the wind. In wooden ships the use 
of iron in proximity to the compass often 
caused great deviations and sometimes disas- 
ters. At all times, too, whether in wooden or 
iron ships, the compasses have been liable to 
be deranged by electrical phenomena. All the 
causes that affect the compasses in ships built 
of wood have been intensified and many others 
. added in ships built of iron. The loss of the 
Tayleur, of the City of Philadelphia, and 
other vessels, is ascribed to the deceit and 
treachery of the “unerring guide.” Dr. Scores- 
by, who has undergone the somewhat sin- 
gular, yet not previously unknown conversion 
of a ship captain into a divine—(perhaps his 
silent contemplation on the midnight watch at 
sea was not unfavorable to piety)—and who 
has retained in after life his early attachments 
to nautical science, has long taken a great in- 
terest in magnetism and all its results. For 
years he has devoted much time to these in- 
vestigations, to trace out all the causes of the 
unfaithfulness, and find means to correct them. 
He states the following as some of the changes 
likely to occur ina ship’s magnetism, affecting 
in different manners the compasses on board 
her :— 

In new ships when first encountering severe 
straining or rolling by the sea. In ships, 
generally, if following a new voyage. In ships 


is more wonderful than the fact that a piece 
of iron when struck becomes endowed ‘with 
“terrestrially induced and retentive magnet- 
ism.” Even then, if presented horizontally 
to a com it has no effect on it, but when 
presented vertically affects the compass differ- 
ently as its poles are reversed. The polarity, 
too, of the iron is reversed by striking the 
iron on different sides when in a vertical posi- 
tion, or the magnetism is restricted by sttiking 
the iron in a horizontal position. There is 
more mystery about magnetism—an unseen, 
unfelt power pervading the earth—than our 
ewer 3 is yet adequate to explain ; but we 
must apply what we do know of it to neutral- 
ize the errors of our guide, or make them pal- 
able when they cannot be annihilated. There 
is, both theoretically, according to Dr. Scores- 
by, and practically, according to experience, 
much reason to doubt whether the present 
plan employed to neutralize the errors of com- 
passes by the use of coe ep cen A magnets, 
and of making them me le by swinging the 
ship, answers the object. At least, though 
very helpful and useful, this plan is not per- 
fect and ol not secure the compass, as in the 
case of the Tayleur, from error. To remove 
one compass from the effects of the ship’s mag- 
netism, it is proposed to place it in the mizen- 
top, or in some position as far aft and as high 
as possible. By a compass in the air, however, 
the man at the wheel cannot steer the ship, 
and such a compass is only useful as a tell-tale 
of the errors of the others. 
Lieutenant Maury, who has also attended to 
the subject, recommends that the tell-tale 


ong running on one course, and then sudden-| should be placed under the fore or main to 
ly changing their course. On heavy weather! To make it useful, it should be illuminated, 


rst ovcurring, after a great change of latitude 
and long continuance of pretty smooth water. 
A stroke of lightning on the ship. On the 
ship being une mally heated in her hull, by the 
sun above, or by sudden changes of temper- 
ature of the sea below, ete. 

Moreover the magnetism of ships varies ac- 
cording to the direction in which the keel is 
laid—east, west, north, or south—and changes 
as the ship’s position changes in relation to the 
direction of the line of the keel when build- 


and the illuminated card reflected on a plate 
above it, so that it may be read by a glass 
from the deck. This is Dr. Scoresby’s plan. 
If it were placed under the main or mizen-top, 
the card might not only be illuminated and re- 
flected, but the reflected image might be mag- 
nified so as to occupy almost the whole space 
of the under part of the top, and be as easily 
read from the deck as the dial-plate of the 
Horse Guards clock is read from the opposite 
side of Whitehall. If as much ingenuity were 


ing. The magnetism of the ship itself is af-| employed in providing a visible and true com- 


fected by the rivetting together the plates 


pass under the top of a ship as is employed in 


and knees by pamenering and this magnet-| displaying the wares in our jewellers’ shops, 


ism may be altered by heavy shocks at sea, 


the thing would be accomplished, and no shi 


such as all ships encounter, which, in their] would ever be lost from such a cause as is sai 
effects on the iron, are equivalent to hammer-! to have wrecked the Tayleur. A compass 





ing. Magnetism is altogether a series of won-. 
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THE COMPASS 


under the top would be wholly removed from 
the effect of the ship’s magnetism, but it would 
be as much as any other compass exposed to 
the effects of electrical storms. To guard 
Fes such a fatality, careful observation of 

e sun and stars when they are visible, azi- 
muths and amplitudes, must be as frequently 
as possible made. At alltimes the log must 
be kept carefully going to measure the dis- 
tance run, the /ead must be used whenever the 
ship is in soundings, and a _ look-out must 
always be kept—the three L’s of all mariners 
—so ensue successful navigation. 

When science has done all it can do to aid 
the mariner—when his compass and his time- 
piece and his marine barometer are all made 
perfect—when the currents of the ocean and 
the prevailing winds that blow over its differ- 
ent parts are all known—when every rock 
and sandbank is carefully and conspicuously 
laid down in the charts of every maritime 
people, it will even then be impossible to dis- 
pense with vigilance, discretion, and an acute 
sense of duty and responsibility in masters of 
merchant vessels, which no interference should 
divide or weaken. So great have been the 
disasters at sea in the year now drawing toa 
close, that they are thought worthy of being 
mentioned in the American President’s Mes- 
sage. To avoid such accidents as that which 
wrecked the Arctic, and hurried so many of 
her passengers to destruction, Lieutenant 
Maury, with that practical good sense which 
distinguishes his countrymen, has at once sug- 
gested and marked out different routes for 
steamers going to and from America, which, 
putting neither to a disadvantage, and length- 
ening the voyage neither way, shall bring the 
routes together only at the — of depar- 
ture and arrival, and avoid the possibility of 
a collision between them in the whole length 
of their course. Such a settled route, too, 
would keep sailing vessels out of the track of 
steamers, or at least inform them when they 
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were crossing it, and so tend to avoid disaster. 
His plan would be equivalent to the rule of 
keeping the left hand side of the road, rules 
for ocean travelling being now as necessary as 
rules for land travelling. When all the other 
useful things just enumerated be done for 
ships, and, in addition, rules for keeping in 
different tracks be agreed to and adopted by 
all, we shall still require care and skill in ship 
captains, as they are required in coachmen.— 
Caution and circumspection in captains are 
important elements, Dr. Scoresby says, for safe 
navigation not only of iron ships, but all ships. 
Such qualities in them being indispensable, 
and their responsibility being great, like all 
persons in whose hands life and property are 
largely trusted, to be handsomely remunerat- 
ed. When disasters which discretion in them 
might have avoided are thought worthy of 
mention in the most important State docu- 
ments, it is proper to encourage its growth by 
those means which are found to stimulate the 
soldier and scholar to exertion. 

Into the details of compass-making and ad- 
justing, and into the little controversy that is 
now going on in the subject, we shall not fol- 
low Dr. Scoresby. He has done much to 
elucidate some most important problems con- 
nected with magnetism. He a probably, 
made more experiments on the subject, and 
watched it longer, than any other man living, 
and his suggestions deserve much attention.— 
His great proposition to increase accuracy is 
the one we have already adverted to, and 
which has Lieutenant Maury’s approval, of 
placing a compass aloft, which may be read 
from the deck. This, however, will not dis- 
pense with other precautions: it is an addition 
to them, and too much cannot be done to se- 
cure the safe navigation of the ocean. For 
his exertions Dr. Scoresby deserves the grati- 
tude of the public. The admiralty has shown 
its sense of their value by adopting his sug- 
gestions without acknowledgment. 





Discoveries in Chinese. By S. P. Andrews.* 
London: Triibner. 


Tuis curious and interesting book is intend- 
ed as an analysis of the elementary characters of 
the Chinese language, which the author insists is 
more symbolic than phonetic, not only with re- 
gard to the elementary, but quite as much to the 
compound characters of the language. The as- 
sertion appears obvious when we examine the 
peculiar fitness of the different combinations of 
symbols of which the compound characters con- 
sist, and of which a few examples are here of- 
fered to us, as well as 141 of the elementary cha- 
Tacters. . 


#* Mr. Andrews is of New York. 


On the whole, this work appears to be a step 
in the right direction, for the most rapid method 
of acquiring a language thoroughly is, after all, 
the best, and Mr. Andrews certainly shows the 
student that he need yo longer adopt the old meth- 
od of getting by heart some thousands of arbitrary 
characters, but that by at once mastering, at the 
utmost, about one thousand elemetary characters, 
he will never meet with anything more than 
new combinations, not forms or shapes absolute- 
ly new to him; in fact, what Champollion did 
or the Egyptian hieroglyphics, Mr. Andrews has . 
attempted, and, we think, partly succeeded in 
accomplishing for the Chinese, and we trust that 
he will continue in his labors—Press. 
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From The Spectator, 10 Feb. 
PALMERSTON, PREMIER. 


PALMERSTON has at last attained the sum- 
mit of his ambition, and the Public has that 
which it has desired, if it did not ask, of the 
Crown. Both ought to be satisfied, and we 
hope that both will be so in the end. The place- 
enjoying Viscount, who has flourished some 
forty years in the public offices — whose* 
litical life spans the long peace and connects 
one war with the other — has seen many vicis- 
situdes, has worked harder than men of less 
genius, and his successful career is full of seem- 
ing contradictions. The post of supremacy, 
for which he has lenin be obtains by acci- 
dent. Few men have provoked more mistrust ; 
and yet the very reason why he stands where 
he does, is, that he is believed in. Why every- 
body, from the late President of the Council to 
Mrs. Grundy herself, pitched upon Palmer- 
ston to rescue the state out of the dead-lock, it 
would be difficult to determine ; since some of 
Lord Palmerston’s adroitest feats, both at home 
and abroad, have consisted in setting one 
Power against another, and in producing a 
dead-lock. The public has not reasoned out 
its conclusion ; yet perhaps, after all, the in- 
stinct is right. 

In one respect Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet 
is essentially stronger than Lord Aberdeen’s : 
it is relieved of a disintegratin influence that 
existed in the late Ministry. i that Cabinet 
there were three Premiers — one in esse, one 
dispossessed, and one in posse. Lord John 
Russell’s clientela cherished a constant sense 
that he had been disrated: last summer, he 
went about the country reminding an admiring 
public of himself, and it was felt that he could 
not be at rest in any office below the chief. 
Palmerston, on the other hand, had reached 
a greater age than that of inferior men who had 
already arrived at the Premiership; and by 
his exhibitions to the public in the summer 
before last, it was evident that he felt the chief 
post to be his due, and over-due. Lord Aber- 
deen’s prudent weight helped to condense and 
moderate conflicting parties in the Coalition ; 
but, indpendently of his honest convictions 
against war, he was presumed, perhaps justly, 
not to possess the genius of activity requisite 
for the time ; and he had rivals beneath, con- 
stantly threatening, if not by their own overt 
acts, yet by undermining processes on their 
behalf, to supersede him. Fumenten has no- 
body to fear : Aberdeen has passed, not to re- 
turn; Russell has gone into isolation ; and un- 
. less Palmerston supersede himself, he is mas- 
ter of the situation for a term not yet limited. 
If he has been working for the promotion, it 
has come to him without any recent, overt, or 
invidious effort on his part. Lord John did it 
for him. He assuages more than one feud, by 





accepting a post in which almost every other 
ee Pvonld challenge objection. He 4 there 
by universal suffrage. 

If we were to ask for the substantial and spe- 
cific evidence to justify this confidence, we 
say, it might be difficult to discover or arrange. 
Lord Palmerston’s character, like his career, 
presents remarkable contradictions. It is 
thought that he will stand to his pledges, not- 


po-/| withstanding the experience of Sicily. It is 


supposed that he is decided, although he has 
undecided many more questions besides the 
King of Holland’s award in the Boundary 
question. He is to this day believed to be the 
ablest of administrators, although the last ex- 
perience of him in the Home Office was nat 
satisfactory. He is regarded as the most ener- 
getic of statesmen at work, although he is sev- 
enty-one years of age. He is trusted, although 
it is not known what his principles are. 

The fact is, however, that the public has 
generally obtained from Lord Palmerston, at 
any time, that which it distinctly wanted. His 
own character seems a thing apart. He is 
gayety incorporate, frankness itself, and dili- 
gence personified. Give him a specific employ- 
ment, and there is not a public servant who 
can execute it with a greater show of work 
done, and nicely done, and with admirable 
ease tothe operator. Call him to account, and 
he will pour forth a convincing defence, so 
gay, so witty, so pleasantly vindictive in its 
sarcasns, that we know no match for it except 
the model footman of comedy. If he does not 
evince enthusiastic devotion for any particular 
“ cause,” he always shows excellent zeal to 
serve the public, or his party, or his colleagues, 
or his friends. And the fidelity to personal 
relations accompanies him into quarters that 
do not come conspicuously before the public 
—into humbler grades, where subordinates 
retain for him a regard amounting to affection. 
No man takes up with a subject more ably or 
cordially. Originally a Tory, and a recent 
stickler in the Cabinet against a Russell Re- 
form, he has won the regard of outside Re- 
formers by the ability with which on occasion 
he has advocated their objects. Never sus- 
pected of deep thinking on subjects of political 
economy, he found the stream in favor of Free- 
trade too stiff to be opposed — as difficult to be 


turned back as the Exe to its source. If he is : 


not Liberal on political conviction, he is Liberal 
in feeling, generous in act. He may not be 
ardent on religious questions, but the _ 
admires his open contempt of cant, and the wit 
with which he dashes off a profound truth that 
other men labor at. While setting down an 
opponent, he will reconcile the defeated man 
to himself. Even in his —s arbitrary 
pushing of sanitary improvement, he can ele- 
vate to its place in the creation the foulness 
which he would drive from civilized economy ; 














DISASTROUS MANIFESTATIONS, 


and if “ dirt’is but matter in the wrong place,” 
0 a political malfeasant may be guilty of zeal 
in the wrong direction. e contradiction 
which has mystified the public on his charac- 
ter, seems to have been his enjoyment as well 
as his forte. He has been like a man hiding, 
who laughs at others seeking in vain where to 
have him; and Urquhart, laboring to bring 
his head to the block for selling the state to 
Russia, is just one of those living antitheses to 
an acclaiming public nominating him leader 
of the war against Russia, which have been the 
staple and sport of his life. His exhaustless 
power of frankness is accompanied by an un- 
wearied power of reserve ; and the public, 
which cannot find his principles, sometimes 
thinks that he has none, at other times that 
they lie too deep for common apprehension. 

If he has been faithful to humbler adherents, 
there is one servant whose fidelity he has re- 
paid : Viscount Palmerston has never forgot- 
teh Henry John Temple. But the experi- 
enced official is actuated by no sordid, no 
purely selfish ambition. Probably he chuckles 
over clever Henry John’s progress in life, as 
he blurted out his admiration of Louis Napo- 
leon’s sudden success in the year of the coup 
d’état. It is an artistic egotism. He sympa- 
thizes instinctively with self-wrought prosperi- 
ty. Hence he has a living as well as an offi- 
cial sympathy with our ally in France. Hence 
old scores with vexatious old Austria are wiped 
off, and he is free to reciprocate confidence 
with new Austria. Hence he must be un- 
able any longer to admire Russia, guilty 
of a coup manqué, or to abide Prussia suc- 
cessful only in a certain fidelity to voluntary 
failure. But this love of success, of excite- 
ment, and-of action, is probably the stimulus 
that our sluggard Administration most wants ; 
and the unreasoning public instinctively feels, 
that to place Lord sarin with the new 
field of glorious action before him is like plac- 
ing a high-mettled hunter before an open 
country. 





From The Spectator, 10 Feb. 


Tue disastrous manifestations of military 
incapacity in our War administration have 
created a strong and not a fovorable impres- 
sion in France. The case is presented to the 
French in various ways,—through the publish- 
ed reports, the complaints of our press and 
Parliament men, the avowals of Lord John 
Russell and some of his colleagues, the reports 
of General Canrobert to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and inriumerable private letters. Sur- 
prise is succeeded by a feeling akin to con- 
tempt; and this feeling is exploité by those 
who try to revive the old feeling against Eng- 
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land asa means of disparaging our ally the 
Emperor. Still graver pos. 2~ Tr Magy Teen 
ever, are presented in the following extract 
of a letter from a French gentleman, who is 
not only distinguished both in the statesman- 
ship and literature of his own country, but is 
pres | versed in the knowledge of English 
and Anglo-Saxon constitutional politics. 


TRANSLATED EXTRACT. 


“ Chateau de *****, Oise. February 6, 1855. 
* * * * * * * 


“But to talk of more important topics—or 
rather of the all-important one, the war. My 
mind is a, dwelling with painful interest 
on the situation of your brave army ; an interest 
a by admiration for the army itself, as well 
as by the concern which I feel for the honor and 
credit of your institutions, now in some danger 
of falling into disrepute through incapable and 
inexperienced administration. .... . f you do 
not succeed in repairing the mischief, and that 
quickly, (which indeed seems to me next to im- 
possible,) England and her Government will as- 
suredly come out of this struggle somewhat 
discredited, whatever may be the ultimate results 
of the war and of the heroic achievements of 
your soldiers. 

“T have a difficulty in believing that this will 
not have a considerable influence, though one per- 
haps little foreseen, upon the future course of 
your domestic affairs. I suspect that it will ac- 
celerate the pace at which you appear to be de- 
parting from the character of aristocratic gov- 
ernment, according to the old acceptation of that 
term. At any rate, it is impossible but that the 
English must discern the immense advantages 
which in time of wer attend a centralized gov- 
ernment ; or that they can be long in contact 
with an army where every one can and may be- 
come an officer, without its producing upon them 
a serious impression. Your army can hardly 
avoid undergoing a sort of revolution; and’ a 
revolution in the constitution of the army will 
ny | not be confined to the army alone. You 
are the only people of the present day (except 
perhaps the Russians, and they less than you) 
who are officered exclusively by gentlemen. You 
will discover that an army commanded solely by 
gentlemen is not necessarily the best. army to 
make war with: it is better able to fight than to 
sustain itself before and after the battle. We 
have had good reason to know this, under our 
old monarchy. 

On the other hand, an army commanded by 
gentlemen has the advantage of being good against 
revolutions ; while an army of the opposite charac- 
ter either makes revolutions or sufférs them to be 
made by others. R..... told me the other day, that 
the aristocracy had never been stronger in Eng- 
land than they are now ;-/or that they had never 
poured out their blood more freely. But I must 
remark, that it-is not altogether by military ser- 
vices that an aristocracy can maintain itself; 
otherwise, ours would not be levelled with’ the 
dust, as it actually is: for who ever were more 

rodigal of their lives: than the French gentils- 
leaamn of all grades, the lesser as well as the 
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greater? My grandfather, and my granduncle, 
botn met their death on the field of battle ; their 
father and their grandfather, experienced the same 
fate : and there is hardly a family in the neighbor- 
hood of whom as much cannot be said. Yet there 
remains not atrace of their power. The last can- 
non which was mounted on the old baronial 
chateau of T in my neighborhood, now 
half-buried in the earth, serves as a post to tie 
up cattle; while the chateau itself is degraded to 
a farm-house. I will conduct R... . thither 
when he comes to see me: it will show him what 
must be the fate of an aristocracy who, though 
they know how to die, donot know how to gov- 
ern. Yours has, till now, done both; and this is 
the reason why it still holds its ground, although 
the temper of the age is anything but favorable 
to its continuance.” 








From the Examiner, 10 Feb. 


RECENT NOTES AND DESPATCHES. 


Tue hopes founded on the Czar’s accep- 
tance of the Four Points, as a basis of renew- 
ed negotiation, are vanishing in a cloud of 
notes and protocols. But we have to set 
against that disadvantage the apparent frank- 
ness with which Austria has declared that the 
overtures in question presented little security 
or prospect of peace. Prussia, indeed, still 
avows the thought that peace may be con- 
cluded upon the bare conditions of the Four 
Points; or at least that, by help of her own 
intrigues, a war unproductive of results, confin- 
ed by Russia to the defensive, and unattended 
4 any remarkable success on the part of the 

lies, may be prolonged till the latter, wearied, 
accept such terms as they are now prepared 
to spurn. 

his evident conviction of Prussia, and the 
as evidently insincere proposals of Russia for 
the spinning out of time by negotiation, have 
led to important steps at Vienna and Paris. 
The Emperor of Austria, setting Prussia aside, 
appealed in his Swn name to the German 
Diet. In this appeal Francis Joseph profess- 
ed his despair of any cordial support from 
Prussia in compelling Russia to a just peace ; 
nor could he hope for aid from those states of 
Germany which, like Saxony, had become 
secretly wedded to the Russian. He demand- 
ed, thérefore, that in case the states of Ger- 
many cannot come to a common agreement, 
it may be permitted to those amongst them 
who sympathize in the cause on behalf of 
which Austria declares herself now engaged 
to arm, to muster their contingents, and place 
them under command of the Emperor. 

The language of France was at the same 
time equally significant. In the despatch of 
the Prussian Minister, claiming a voice in the 
conference for discussion of terms of peace, 
the personal feeling and pride of the Prussian 


The dignity of the crown, forsooth, demanded 
that Prussia should take a leading part in 
every pacification, even though in the preced- 
ing events it should have altogether shirked 
the duties of a first-rate power. But if this 
Prussian document bore marks of the person- 
al pride of the King, the French answer was 
characterized by expressions which no mere 
diplomatist is likely to have written. There was 
too delightful and natural a vivacity of retort 
in it, as where M. Von Usedom was accused 
of producing in London by mistake the draft 
of a treaty intended for the Court of St. 
Petersburg. We were reminded of the lan- 
guage of the French Court to that of Prussia 
half a century ago. This was indeed so ob- 
vious that a Paris journal dared to say as 
much, whereupon the Moniteur took the op- 
portunity of reminding its contemporary that 
the great Napoleon, before the battle of Jena, 
expressed his ire against the Prussian people 
as well as against the Prussian Court; where- 
as now the Prussian people universally sym- 
athize with the cause which ‘the present 
‘rench Emperor has disinterestedly embrac- 
ed, and a quarrel, should it now arise, would 
no longer be between French and Germans, 
but between the partisans of European inde- 
pendence and the monarch who would be- 
tray it. 
‘All this, serious enough in itself, has been 
rendered still more so by another disclosure 
made in the same ultra-vivacious note, that 
the only discoverable aim of M. Von Usedom’s 
visit to Paris had been to deprecate any at- 
tack by a French or Allied force upon the 
western frontier of Russia. Prussia, it seems, 
wished to be allowed exclusively to have an 
armed force upon that frontier; and was 
ready in return, like the Austrians in the 
Principalities, if not to invade or coerce Rus- 
sia, at all events to withstand any invasion of 
Germany by that power. But although cer- 
tainly Prussia in this asked no more than Aus- 
tria obtained last year in regard to the Rus- 
sian frontiers on the Pruth, still the demand 
from her was supremely ludicrous. Whatever 
has been the backwardness of Austria, she is 
yet far more advanced than Prussia; and, 
moreover, what was allowed in 1854 to Aus- 
tria could no longer be allowed in 1855 even 
to her. The time is past for pretences of 
neutrality as for purely defensive operations. 
Since these notes others not less important 
have been interchanged, with no other effect 
than to bring the crisis more and more near. 
The German Diet has rejected the proposals 
of Francis Joseph, but has ordered that the 
military establishments of Germany should 
be placed on a war footing. And with special 
reference to the attitude thus taken, M. Drouin 
de Lhuys has warned the minor German 





monarch had been ostentatiously put forth. 


Courts that war is probably much nearer to 
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them than they seem to suppose. After a 
series of questions suggesting the various 
chances of speedy rupture between Austria 
and Russia, the French Minister adds—* Can 
it in truth be said that the opinion of the 
rompt reestablishment of peace is generally 

lieved in? Is it even certain that the ac- 


‘ceptance mentioned by Prince Gortschakoff 


is such as was at first supposed? To ask 
these questions is in fact to answer them; and 
at the same time to justify all the applications 
which Austria is sending in to her confede- 
rates.” And since the date of this despatch 
the Minister at Berlin has been addressed in a 
similar and not less significant strain. 

Such are the prospects opening upon us for 
a future campaign. It is idle to affect conceal- 
ment of the fact that the tone of these French 
notes points clearly, not only at the Rhine, 
but at the march of a French expeditionary 
army through Austria to the frontier of Poland. 
That very name will be sufficient to suggest 
the mighty contingencies which may ibly 
arise. These despatches show that the Em- 
peror Napoleon at least is not blind to the fact 
that Poland is the heel of the Russian Achil- 
les ; for they speak of the frontier which Prus- 
sia seeks to cover as the most vulnerable point 
of the Czar’s dominions. The final and irre- 
vocable adhesion of Austria, and the formal 
exclusion of Prussia, point to nothing less than 
a resuscitation of Poland. The war was com- 
menced certainly with no such aim; but 
should circumstances lead to it, it can have 
none more righteous or more profitable. In 
such a struggle Austria would have an immen- 
sity to gain, but the great cause of European 
independence and liberty would have infinite- 
ly more. 

Not light or easy, then, would seem to be 
the task that will await us, even after comple- 
tion of the enterprise immediately in hand. It 
is to be hoped, however, that at last we have 
at the as of our governmenta chief no long- 
er evading its gravest responsibilities, not 
shrinking from the use of any effective means 
through a nervous dread of some imaginary 
consequences, ready and eager to employ in 
all departments the best men within reach, 
resolved in all things to be guided exclusively 
by the fitness of the person and the require- 
ments of the time, and subject no longer to be 
swayed by the paltry consideration of balane- 
ing parties in a cabinet, or conciliating the 
self-love of this personage or that grandee. 
The time for such trivialities has entirely pas- 
sed away. The ship has now to be cleared for 
action, the captain is on board, and it is not 
of this officer's comfort, that officer’s services, 
or of the piques or resentments of any, that 
thought is to be taken. Everything obstruc- 
tive must be flung into the sea. It is the only 
chance for the Palmerston Ministry. 





From the Examiner, 10 Feb. 
UNWORTHY TREATMENT OF THE 
TURKS. 


Tue English always behave ill to nations 
whom they succor. If we fight the battles 
of a people we are sure to abuse and trample 
on them, and when they at last revolt against 
our treatment we inveigh against their in- 
gratitude. How truly says Seneca, Multos 
experinur, plures facimus ingratos. In the 
Peninsular war, no opportunity was. lost of 
affronting the prejudices, and mocking the 

eculiarities and habits of the Portuguese and 

paniards, and now we are doing the same by 
the Turks, who are reviled exactly in pro- 
portion as they are misunderstood, and blamed 
for faults without any perception of redeem- 
ing points of character. The correspondent 
of the Times at Constantinople, whose state- 
ments will carry with them the authority he 
has well earned, observes :-— 


It is an unfortunate circumstance that Eng- 
land and France have not conciliated, or even 
tried to conciliate, any of the races which in- 
habit this land. In all the pomp and pride of 
civilization they came here to settle matters by 
the sword, and during the last year every 
Western print has been full of. the worthlessness 
and depravity of Oriental races, from the Pruth 
to the Persian Gulf. Turks, indeed, were the 
subjects of a temporary enthusiasm, but the 
flight of a few hundred of them from an ill-con- 
structed battery was sufficient to wipe away the 
triumphs of Citate and Silistria, and since that 
time they have been ill-used, ridiculed, and beaten in 
a manner that has created a most bitter feeling 
among high and low in Stamboul. As to the Chris- 
tians, itis well known what has been the usual 
tone in speaking of them for the last two years. 
That result is, that no good-will is borne to us 
by either Mussulman or Rayah, and there is the 
more reason that we should materially humble 
the enemy, and place our influence on a strong 
basis. 


We were struck a few days ago by finding, 
in a conspicuous part of the Globe, an ex- 
ample of the ruffianly insolence with which 
the Turks are treated. It appeared as fol- 
lows :— 


Sir,—As a counterpoise to all the doleful letters 
from the “ Camp,” I beg to hand you an extract 
of a letter from an officer in the 4th Division, for 
your “ Scraps.” ; 

Esprit du coeur remains the same with the 
British soldier, notwithstanding all hardship. 

; Your obedient, THE Parent. 

“ We have great fun snow-balling the “ Bono 
Johnnies.” It requirés craft to catch them now ; 
they were very tame at’first, but are now as wild 
as hawks. The prescription is:—Make two 
snow-balls and a small one; and, as “ Johnny” 
goes by, hit him on the coat, and he will look 
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round ; then the opportunity for putting a second 
under his ear, and the third one does as he euts 
away. I never laughed so much as I did at—— 
snow-balling one the other day. He called up all the 
“ Allahs and Mohammeds.” Unless we had diversion 
of this sort, the time would be heavy.” 


That “a fast man” or a blackguard should 
have enjoyed this diversion, and not been 
ashamed of glorying in it, is not suprising ; but 
the admission of his letter into a newspaper 
which is not unobservant of the proprieties, is 
the sign of a perversion of feeling extending 
beyond the class to which we might have 
hoped or expected it to be confined. The 





dignity of -he Turk, for every Turk has his 
dignity, was not less outraged by the blows of 
the snow-balls from the hands of the English 
scamp, than the dignity of the Englishman 
would have been outraged if he had been 
thrown on his back with his feet in the air, 
and handsomely chastised with the bastinado. 
It is always to be remarked that larking, or 
the pleasure in wanton mischief or giving 
annoyance and pain, is peculiarly English, 
and neither practised nor understood by any 
other nation. A true Turk, who is a born 
gentleman, wonders at and despises it as an 
unmannerly brutality. 





PHYSIOLOGY OF BREEDING. 


At the Newcastle Farmers’ Club, Mr. Orton 
has recently read some useful papers on the 
“ Physiology of Breeding,” in which he deduces 
from observation and physiological facts, the rule 
“that the male gives the locomotive, the female, 
the vital organs of the offspring.” He cites nu- 
merous instances in support of that rule, but our 
space will only admit of one or two having ref- 
erence to the practical question of breeding 
horses. He says :— 


When I first met a friend, who is one of our larg- 
est, most intelligent, and most successful farmers, 
after we had been reading, and were very full of 
your paper, we were poing on a long drive together. 
He had a fine showy horse in his gig, and by way 
of proving vour theory, I offered | to tell him how 
he was bred, which I readily did—out a well bred 
mare by a heavy horse. I then added, he has not, 
nor can he have any action; but my friend hoped 
he would improve as he got older. He, however, 
became so satisfied that it was useless expectin 
action in a horse so bred, that he has since sold 
him. Now this horse looks as if he could easily do 
14 miles an hour, but positively cannot do half the 
distance. 


He also refers to the following illustration :— 


At to the law, that the male gives the locomotive 

, and as exemplary of it, I would call your 
consideration to a very curious circumstance per- 
taining to the voice of the mule and the hinny. 
The mule brays while the hinny neighs. The why 
and wherefore of this is a perfect mystery until we 
come to apply the knowledge afforded us by the 
law I have given you. The male gives the locomo- 
tive organs, and the muscles are amongst these; 
the muscles are the organs which modulate the 
voice of the animal; the mule has the muscular 
structure of its sire the ass, the hinny has the :mus- 
cular structure of its sire the horse; the organs of 
voise in the former are those of its sire the ass, 
hence it brays; the organs of voice of the latter are 
those. of its sire the. horse, hence it neighs. We 
thus see not only a curious natural problem solved 
by the application of the law, but we, moreover, 
find the Jaw strengthened and confirmed in a man- 
ner which we should little expect. I never till I 





came to note these differences and reflect upon 
them dreamed that a peculiarity of voice in an ani- 
mal was to give me corroboration of my views in 
breeding. It only shows us, however, how closely 
we should study the book of nature when we inves- 
tigate her secrets. 





Sermons. By the Reverend Abraham P. Mendes, 
Minister of the Birmingham Hebrew Congre- 
gation. 

The distinctive feature of these Sermons, and 
indeed their chief source of interest, arises from 
the fact that they were preached by a Jewish 
Minister of “the straightest sect” to a Jewish 
congregation. Mixed with an exposition of the 
presen religious principles of the Hebrews, will 

found the present hopes and fears of theit 
more rigid teachers. The hopes point to Pales- 
tine, the restoration of the splendor and power 
of Israel, the coming of the Messiah, and the 
gathering of the world under his wings. The 
mass of theJews look upon these hopes as Utopian, 
and are unwilling to leave their homes, and pro- 
perties or livelihoods, for any Syrian visions of 
this kind. It would also appear from the denun- 
ciations of the preacher, that the Hebrew charac- 
ter is better able to resist adversity than prospe- 
rity. When the Jews. were persecuted, thcy were 
ready to go to the stake for their religion. Now 
that they are, in this country, placed on an equali- 
ty with their fellow subjects, they begin to fall 
off. They look upon the sacred forms of their 
religion as exploded ceremonies, and go through 
them lifelessly, or neglect them altogether ; while 
many cease to be or to call themselves Jews. 

But there is hope left; the Reverend Abraham 

Mendes sees in the various sects of Christianity 

& prospect of the conversion of the Christians to 

Judaism. 

The style of the sermons is not without weight 
and power, though of a somewhat forced kind: 
the most remarkable trait of the composition 
is a certain hard dryness, very opposite to 
the unction of a Christian poe Hn. go Spec- 
tator. 
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; From the Athenzeum. 
*MOREDUN’ AND THE BRITISH PRESS. 


On the 25th of November, 1854, I published 
an account of the extraordinary manner in which 
the manuscript of a tale or romance, in three 
volumes, entitled ““Moredun, a Tale of the 1210,” 
came into my hands, accompanied by a letter of 
most singular interest. That manuscript and 
that letter I placed in my bureau, and I invited 
all whom the discovery interested to come and 
inspect them, and to judge for themselves of the 
grounds on which I founded the opinion, which 
I still entertain more strongly than ever, that Sir 
Walter Scott alone could have been the author 
of that romance. 

One of the most eminent critics in France, 
and a personal friend of Sir Walter Scott, M. 
Philaréte Chasles was the first distinguished 
writer of my own country who examined the 
evidence, and he concurred in my opinion, after hav- 
ing studied the original in English of the letter 
signed W.S.; to the discussion and examination 
of which he devoted jive columns of the Journal 
des Débats of the’ 27th of December last. 

Other literary gentlemen, among whom were 
several English critics, examined the documents, 
and expressed themselves unanimously and de- 
cidedly of the same opinion with M. Philarete 
Chasles and myself,—some of them even point- 
ing out minuter corroborative circumstances, 
which had escaped our observation; although, 
now, frightened apparently by the storm of in- 
sults with which, I understand, I have been as- 
sailed in England, they advise me to go to Lon- 
don or Edinburgh, there to have the authenticity 
of the letter determined. 

By whom? By those who have prejudged the 
uestion, and who, without examining the evi- 
ence, have treated with contempt the opinion 

of the first literary critic in France, and received 
with contumely the testimony of the Society of 
Archivists of that country ? This is trop fort! 

But more than this. What,—as M. Chasles 
and others have said,—what has the question of 
whether the letter be in Scott’s own hand-writing, 
or a copy by the other W. S. imitative of it, to 
give to the German whilst he kept the original, 
what has this to do with the authorship of the 
work ?—Nothing whatever. 

- Those who have read the work, or portions of 
it (as a select party of distinguished English 
residents in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré did the 
other evening), and have been convinced by itsel, 
that it was written by Sir Walter Scott, would 
their conviction of this be swayed in the smallest 
degree by such a circumstance ?—Not in the 
least. That letter is written on note paper, bear- 
ing the water-mark of the first Empire, having 
the bust of Napoleon the First surrounded by his 
titles. It is clear from that and other circum- 
stances, which have been examined by the So- 
ciety of Archivists, that it is either the original 
letter or a copy taken of it at the time. I think 
it the former,—so do the others who have ex- 
amined it; it may be asserted to be the latter, 
without the authenticity of the work being in the 
smallest degree affected by such a circumstance. 

But even in this view of the case, as either is 





an object of considerable interest, Iam now hav- 
ing three copies of the letter most carefull 
traced. Of these, I shall send one to the Britis 
Museum, one to the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, and the third I shall lodge with my Lon- 
don publishers,—so soon as I find any bold 
enough to give to the world a work of fiction 
fall of interest, rich in humor, rapid and _bril- 
liant in its descriptions of scenery and of 
character, but which the critical press of Eng- 
land is determined shall not have been written by 
Sir Walter Scott. I shall accompany the copy 
sent to such publishers with some papers, of 
most singular interest in themselves, Bae which 
are a from being found in the same box 
with the MS. of “ Moredun.” 

They are forty-three in number, and relate 
entirely to the period of the Hundred Days 
and the Restoration (1814, 1815, and 1816). 
These papers would have been of such immense 
value to the author of the “ Life of Napoleon,” 
that I think all who examine them will go along 
with me in considering them a collection, or the 
commencement of a collection intended for pre- 
sentation, as an expression of thanks to the Author 
of “ Moredun.” My attention was so entirely en- 
grossed by that work, that I did not at first give 
them the examination they were entitled to. 

In the course of that examination, too, some 
pages of MS. in English were found, which sup- 
ply several Jacunes in “ Moredun.” which had 
greatly puzzled those who were translating it for 
me inté French. Among them was the follow- 
ing, without heading or title, evidently intended 
as an introduction to the work: “I have some- 
where met with the remark, that ‘ Dante’s only 
object is to interest.’ Such has been my aim 
in that to which I have, on that account, given 
the name of a tale, rather than claim for it the 
title of a romance; and if, as has been said of 
his poetry, it can be said of this tale that the in- 
terest never flags, my main object besides that of 
turning to it as a recreation, will have been 
gained. If any apology be necessary for the ne- 
glect of the unities of time and place in such a 
narrative, I can quote the authority of Dr. John- 
son, who justifies the want of them in much 
higher productions. I may likewise quote the 
same illustrious writer for a justification af many 
departures from the rules of criticism, and say 
with him, ‘that there is always an appeal open 
from criticism to Nature’” ‘The paper seems 
to be of English manufacture ; and bears in the 
water-mark the name of “ Hore,” with the date 
“1817.” 

All the facts, relative to the MS. of “ More- 
dun,” known to myself, are now before the world. 
I do not intend to take any special notice of the 
articles—I cannot call them criticisms— of the 
English press, having seen only a small portion 
of them,—few of their authors or publishers hav- 
ing had the fairness or politeness.to send me a 


copy of the journals in which they ap i 
although the literary treaty lately signed mn 
the two countries would have led one 1 


to expect a little courtesy, if not justice,on the 
part of the English journalists towards the di- 
rector of a literary Society in France, who gave 
his name and address along with his statements, 











But whilst one doubter says that Scott wrote all 
his novels himself,—another, that he always em- 
ployed an amanuensis,—a third, that that aman- 
uensis had a name full of L’s——and a fourth, 
that they were not L’s, but G’s,—I may safely 
leave them to demolish each other. The latest 
fiction, however, I must not pass unnoticed. It 
is therein alleged, as a suspicious circumstance, 
that the discovery of “ Moredun” was not made 
known until after the death of Mr. Lockhart. I 


reply, my notice of the discovery was lodged ' 
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with the Minister of the Interior, in Paris, on the 
24th of November, and was published here and 
in London (in the Sun newspaper) on the 25th, 
the day on which Mr. Lockhart died in Scotland. 
The telegraph does wonders; bat it could 
scarcely have told in Paris on the 24th of No- 
vember what happened at Abbotsford on the 
25th: ab uno disce omnes. 
E. pre Sarnt-Maurice Capany, 
Proprietor of “ Moredun.” 





Tom Coryat, the “ E:tglish Fakier,” au- 
thor of “ Coryate’s Crudities.” This worthy 
was born in 1577, at Odcomb, in Somerset- 
shire, and early set out on his wanderings. 
After a tour in Europe he published a book, 
with a polyglot collection of verses, and a per- 
sonal narrative, in which he declared that he 
had walked 1,975 miles in one pair of shoes, 
which he hung up in the church of his native 
village as an offering and a memorial.— 


Tom desired to know and to be known, so as _ to 
obtain contemporary and posthumous fame. Un- 
restrained by poverty, he again started with a de- 
termination of traversing Asia, limiting his expense 
to two pence a day, which he expected to procure 
by begging. His designs were vaster than his ac- 
tual labors; for he planned not only a journey 
through Tartary and China, but also a visit to “ the 
Court of Prester John, in Ethiopia.” 


To Constantinople—to Cairo—to Jerusalem 
—to the sites of Nineveh and Babylon—to 
Persia, Candahar, and Lahore, did this beg- 
ging traveller go. He learned a little Arabic, 
and much Hindistani. At Agra he pronounc- 
ed, before the Great Mogul, a speech in florid 
Persian, comparing the monarch with Solomon, 
and himself to the Queen of’Sheba, who came 
to witness his riches and his glory. By this 
speech he gained about £20 Sealing, which 
sent him happily on his way. One of his ad- 
ventures resembles that of O’Connell and the 
fish-woman. 


Having joined Sir Thomas Roe’s suite, he found 
amongst them a washerwoman, whose native lan- 
guage was Hindustani, and who was celebrated as 

eing a fluent and pertinacious scold. One day, 
writes his companion, Tom “ undertook her in her 
own language, and by eight of the clock in the 
morning so silenced her, that she had not one word 
more to speak.” 


One of Coryat’s qualities was impertinence. 
He heard a oolah, calling from a mosque, 
“There is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet,” and at once ascended a high 
building and began shouting in the same 


tongue that Mohammed was an impostor! An- 
other time, he told a Moolah that he knew 
nothing of the Koran, and that he (Tom Cor- 
yat) was a far better Mussulman. A little 
folly is a dangerous thing, and this eccentric 
wanderer was only saved by his extravagance. 
El-Islam gives a wide latitude to lunatics, and 
the saucy Englishman escaped accordingly — 
Vanity seems to have been his principal im- 
pulse. With all his economy in shoes, he was 
an egregious fop, and was continually anxious 
to know whether the fame of his travels had 
extended to Europe. 


What then was his delight to be told by Richard 
Steele, the merchant, that King James had in- 
quired about him. The eager fop immediately 
wished to know all his Majesty’s words, but alas, 
after hearing that T>m was well, all that the mon- 
arch said was, “Is that fool yet living?’ Equall 
mortified was he to discover, that in a letter whic 
Sir Thomas Roe had written on his account to the 
ous at Aleppo, he was styled “an honest, poor 
wretch.” 


Temperate in his habits, amid all these va- 
garies, he was once induced to drink a deep 
draught of sack, which killed him, and, adds 
Fryer, “laid his rambling brains at rest.”— 
Thus ended his ambitious journeys, and two 
stones, not even inscribed with his name, 
marked his grave.— Anderson’s English in 
Western India. 





Past Meridian. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney— 
A series of pleasant papers on advanced life or 
old age ; pointing out the good that may attend 
the “ past meridian ” of life, and the best way of 
making the most of it. Mrs. Sigourney’s essa 
on the endurance of the mental faculties, wit 
the long array of persons whose powers have 
endured to threescore and ten, or later, is an en- 
couraging paper. The book is an American edi- 
tion, imported by Messrs. Hall and Virtue.—Spee- 


t tor. 
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THE CONVERSION. 


From The Atheneum. 


A Conversion—[ Une gg ary By Count 
de Raousset-Boulbon. Paris, Librairie Nou- 


velle. 


Tue romantic story of the hero of Hermo- 
sillo, and his death at Guaymas, lend an inter- 
est to the work which he left behind him— 
Apart from literary merit or demerit, the 
Count de Raousset-Boulbon’s romance was an 
assured success. For the last few years, the 
American journals have been filled with nar- 
ratives of his exploits; and it was with un- 
feigned regret that thousands heard of the 
young noble’s death. He fell under the fire 
of the Mexicans, in his thirty-fifth year; leav- 
ing behind him a reputation for courage, to 
which the present volume will add some leaves 
of a more tender laurel. 

We have before us a charming story—ear- 
nestly, gracefully, wisely written. It contains 

ges which forcibly remind us of Balzac’s 

t pictures. It bears a sweet and touching 
moral :—it is as pure in tone as “The Vicar 
of Wakefield.” The main plot is simple 
enough—simple as the current of daily life— 
A young nobleman arrives in Paris in his 
twenty-second year. He falls in with all the 
fast and vicious young gentlemen of that capi- 
tal :—he spends his fortune upon suppers at 
the Maison Doré, and with actresses. The 
story opens at that point of the hero’s fortunes 
where, having sold the paternal estate to pay 
his debts, he has returned to Paris with a few 
thousand frances in his pocket and the deter- 
mination to study Art. On his arrival, he 
finds a letter from an aunt, which summons 
him to her side. She talks lightly of his ex- 
travagance, and informs him that his cousin in 
the country—the heiress of the remaining 
property of the family —is marriageable,— 
and more, is not indisposed to marry him.— 
The enterview ends with a promise on the 
part of the young man to go at once to Dijon, 
where this cousin inhabits the ancestral seat 
under the protection of her uncle. 

The description of life in this old provincial 
town, where grass grows in the streets, and 
where the fine old houses recall the flourish- 
ing days when the Members of the Provincial 
Parliament inhabited them, is the most attrac- 
tive, because the most original and truthful, 
part of the book. The circle of the Lan- 

nais is described in pictures as minute and 
faithful as Hogarth ever painted :—and the 
cousin whom the young a is to marry— 
framed in ancestral cobwebs—is a character 
of which France still has many types, par- 
ticularly in the sombre streets of the Quartier 
St.-Germain and in the remote and silent pro- 
vincial towns of the south. Here is the pic- 
ture in which the lady first appears to the 
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Except the books and statues, all is dark in 
this solemn nave. The high ceiling consists of 
dark, oaken joists. Nothing can be simpler or 
severer than the furniture. The massive oaken 
arm-chairs and stools are covered with cold 
green velvet, ornamented with gold-headed nails. 
The central space is occupied by an immense 
oval table, supported by carved legs, and cover- 
ed with a cloth as thick as the finger, which hangs 
about it in massive, motionless folds. There are 
two stories of windows:—the lower ones are 
sash windows,—the upper ones opened by means 
of a long cord, are three métres from the 
ground. At the moment when I arrived, all the 
windows were closed :—one upper window only 
permitted a single sun-ray and a breath of air to 
enter. In the luminous column of this ray, which 
lit up her head, and left her feet in the shade, 
Berthe de Langenais was standing near the 
great table, reading a folio. He hand rested up- 
on the open page. No doubt a secret instinct 
told her who the visitor was, for I noticed that a 
slight blush passed over her face. When her 
uncle had pronounced my name, she gave me her 
hand with a friendly manner, and expressed to 
me, in terms of grave affection, the pleasure it 
was to her family to receive me. She then add- 
ed :—“ Your arrival is even almost a sacred event 
to us, since you are the last of the Langenais, and 
the name must live or perish through you.” The 
tone in which this was expressed was soft; but 
the words had a solemnity in them, which chilled 
me. My first impression corresponded with my 
preconceived picture of Mademoiselle de Lan- 
genais. A superior nature, enveloped by her 
ancient nobility in a poetic shade, I regarded her 
as the last flower of a blasted tree. .She was 
rather above the middle height. Her figure was 
developed, but light and graceful. Berthe has 
remarkable dignity in all her movements :—she 
is imposing rather than seductive. So pensive 
is her head, you would declare it had been model- 
ed from a Spanish painting. Her features, as 
regular as sculpture, are always at rest. The 
bright part of this fine head, with its rich mass 
of black hair, are the eyes. The force of their 
clear, limpid depths is extraordinary,—penetrat- 
ing and frank, they seem to hold a world of 
thought. How often have I asked myself when, 
favored by the twilight, I have been able to study 
that dark orb—Is it the star of Innocence? Is 
it a fire like that which, strengthened by tears, 
fasts, prayers, and ardent reveries, was seen, in the 
cloisters of the olden time, flashing from under 
the eyelids of nuns? My friend, I cannot be- 
lieve that there is another woman in the world 
equal to her whose portrait I‘have sketched for 
you. Her place is not in this world,—I cannot 
imagine what she has come to do here. As for 
me, familiar with the vapory ladies of Paris, I 
remained silent before this creature in black— 
splendid and gloomy as a messenger from the 
tomb. Thanks to the provoking good-humor 
of M. de Langenais, the conversation was turn- 
ed to subjects which put me soon a little more at 
my ease. The place where we were, naturally 


reader :—the scene is the lib 
cestral seat of the Langenais 
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turned the conversation to high subjects. We 
gossiped about literature, history, painting, archi- 
tecture, travels, scientific discoveries, —every 
branch of human learning. My dissipated habits 
have not entirely destroyed the taste which I had 
once had, as you know, for study. I had learn- 
ed many things not taught in school,—but I 
soon discovered how little I knew in the presence 
of the vast acquirements of my cousin. Before 
I had been with her an hour she had playfully 
ran through the gamut of human knowledge.— 
She had no thoughts that did not belong to high 
spheres, and had not been formed in the style of 
the great past. Never had words so noble been 
spoken to me by lips so pure :—never had I been 
carried away by eloquence more enchanting. 


The reader will naturally conclude from 
the foregoing that the hero has at once fallen 
in love,—but the fact is not so. He is abash- 
ed by the splendid attainments of his cousin : 
—more, he is soon disappointed, in finding 
that the young lady has, “ like Napoleon, the 
strongest antipathy against the terrible spirit of 
innovation which is spreading over the world.” 
The hero is a democrat,—and naturally en- 
ough, falls into argument with his aristocratic 
cousin. In the Langenais circle—restricted 
to an old knight of Malta, a Legimitist lady of 
ruined fortunes, and an old soldier under 
Moreau, turned curé—the hero finds himself 
in an atmosphere of ancient prejudices. His 
“ poor diplomacy” leads him into political 
discussions, of which the following is a fair 
specimen :— 


The benevolence of the old people led me to 
an avowal of my political faith. Madame de 
Lancade treated young men of the present time 
with disdain; the knight appeared conscious of 
his superiority; my cousin could not talk confi- 
dently on a subject of which she was ignorant, 
but she declared that the young noblemen of the 
present time appeared to have preserved few aris- 
tocratic traditions—which appearance was, ac- 
cording to her creed, a real public misfortune. 
You know how little I care for what are called 
aristocratic traditions. Encouraged by the kind- 
ness of the curé and the tolerance of M. de Lange- 
nais, I ended by hoisting an insurrectionary flag 
against the old réyime. I allowed that the young 
men of the present time, by their manners and 
mode of life, neglected all that is useful, great, 
and noble, but I attributed these faults to cir- 
cumstances. I traced their fall to their forced 
idleness. It was generally allowed that in this 
solution I was right.—but the solution only led 
the conversation to an abuse of the revolutions 
which had brought about this compulsory inac- 
tion. The curé of Notre-Dame was alone of a 
contrary opinion. “ Want of work,” he said, “is 
more excusable. If the nobility will only employ 
themselves so long as they are privileged, this 
resolution is an avowal of their impotency. If 
they believe themselves to be a superior body, 
they have only one method of proving their posi- 
tion, and that is by showing that in all things 





they are"better than their rivals.” The conversa- 
tion became political. Mdlle. de Langenais de- 
clared, amidst the applause of Madame de Lan- 
eade and the knight, that the monarchy of Louis 
XIV. was the beau-idéal of government. “ What, 
cousin!” I exclaimed, “do you wish to c 
France back to absolute monarchy, to the clergy, 
to the noblesse and the tiers-état ?” —“ And w 
not?” she replied in an authoritative tone which 
surprised me. I began to understand more tho- 
roughly the gaps there were between my cousin 
and me. Nothing irritates more than political 
discussion. I could not contain myself, however, 
and exclaimed :—* But France is now democratic 
to the core!”— My child,” said the curé of 
Notre-Dame, turning towards my cousin, “ Throw 
these ideas aside. You live in the past, not in 
the present. The world has advanced: God has 
reformed it after sixty revolutionary years.”— 
“But still,” replied Malle. de Langenais, “an 
aristocracy by birth remains. Can that aristocra- 
cy belie the example of its ancestors? ”—“ The 
aristocracy has itself proclaimed equality of 
rights,” I replied —-M. de Langenais added, “ The 
aristocracy is ruined and dispersed.”—“ We are 
carrying it away with us,” said the knight— 
Berthe was alone. She said to me, ironically : 
“ Must the aristocracy, then, become republican ?” 
—* Cousin,” I replied frankly, “I will own that 
without having community of action with men 
of the republican party,—without feeling even 
any esteem for them generally, I lean towards 
their principles.” — “ Be faithful!” said M. de 
Langenais to me.—“ I will always be so to my 
country.” — “ You must be faithful as your fore- 
fathers were faithful,” said Madame de Lancade. 
—]I answered, “ The emigration was an error.”— 
“ Sir,’ continued the old lady, “I witnessed it,— 
we all witnessed it,—even, Monsieur le Curé, who 
fought against us under Moreau. The emigra- 
tion was a consequence of monarchical faith. 
My husband was colonel of the regiment of Bur- 
Gundy 5 he entered as sergeant in Condé’s army. 
Vhat he did in his devotion to the King every- 
body did, because, to us, the King was France. 
The scaffold, spoliation, twenty-five years of war, 
and invasion have sufficiently proved it.”—‘For- 
getfulness of the past!” interrupted the ecuré. 
“Peace to the dead!” ; 

* * During this discussion, the expression of 
Malle. de Langenais’s face had altered. I saw her 
grow pale; and her eyes seemed to hold back 
her tears with difficulty. I hastened to change 
the conversation, and resolved not to excite 
again a royalist exaltation which I could not 
share. 


The best part of the story follows close 
upon this discussion. The haughty lady 
grows more liberal, becomes even humble, as 
her love develops for her kinsman. The man- 
nerin which the current of this love is troubled, 
and the behavior of Berthe to her rival (who 
isa pretty blonde cousin), are parts of the 
story charmingly told. The hero balancing 
between Berthe the heiress and her cousin 
Claire the lovely, but dowerless,—now enjoy- 
ing a tender interview with the former, now 
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THE CONVERSION. 


in ecstasies of love after a walk in the garden 
with the latter,—is human, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not heroic. He knows that Claire 
loves him,—and the following scene proves to 
him that Berthe, who believes herself affianced 
to him, does not anticipate a mere mariage de 
convenance. 


Berthe became almost tender: — she revealed 
herself in a new light. There were in this grave 
and severe aristocratic nature depths of sweet 
abandonment—perhaps of love. She took my 
arm, and jeant gently. We made two or three 
turns through the alleys. She frequently raised 
the floweis I had picked for her to her face : they 
seemed to have established a sudden intimacy 
between us. About eight o’clock every morning 
the windows of the reception-rooms are thrown 
open, to drite some of the humidity from these 
vast, uninhabited places where the family: pic- 
tures rest in solitude.—‘ Come,” said Berthe; 
“T am in the habit of going there every morning: 
there I am surrounded by the dear spirits of the 
past. Our good curé of Notre-Dame calls this 
my aristocratic weakness: he is deceived. I am 
not vain of my birth: it is a charge which God 
has given me,—and it is thus I regard the honor 
of belonging to an ancient race. This charge 
imposes heavy duties upon me. I am not proud 
of the advantages which it offers in the eyes of 
the vulgar ; ‘but when I find myself, as now, in 
the midst of the relics of ancestors, it seems to 
me that I belong to them and not to myself. In 
noble families, the individual is nothing—the 
name everything. The honor and glory of the 
house absorb us entirely. You will, perhaps, 
think these opinions arbitrary ; — it would be a 
sacrifice to me to renounce them. However, you 
are of the same blood as myself. The future of 
the family rests with you: its past history is sum- 
med up in you. I am disposed, therefore, to feel 
considerable deference for your way of thinking.” 
—There was in these words, but above all in the 
manner with which they were spoken, a tone of 
humility—almost of submission—that impressed 
me strongly. Could this proud spirit be thus 
humbled,—this religion of the past, so absorbing, 
so trustful, almost fanatical, which seemed to of- 
fer*the forgetfulness of all to me. for the religion 
of the future? The commanding look of the 
heiress of the Langenais Vandancourt, seemed to 
embrace me through her half-closed eyelids. She 
waited an answer. I wished to be frank—with- 
out wounding her delicate susceptibility—‘ My 
cousin,” said I, using the most persuasive tone 
and words, “listen to me attentively. I am, like 
you, not vain of my birth. I think, with you, 
that a great name imposes heavy duties ; but it 
appears to me that these duties have become less 
imperative since a new form of society has con- 
secrated an equality of political rights, and abol- 
ished the aristocracy. Formerly the Government, 
military commands, the care of the Crown, the 
parliaments, all public life, were the privileges of 
the nobility. The nobleman was born with func- 
tions to fulfil: — he then had exceptional duties, 
and a hundred years ago your theories on the 
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aristocratic position would have been sound ; but 
now all is changed. The noble, having not more 
privileges than the bourgeois, has no heavier 
duties. The extent of duty is measured by the 
extent of power. The nobleman of to day is as 
completely emancipated from his ancestors as 
from political society. He owes to the 

only that which he owes to himself—respect. In 
this, the bourgeois ‘should act equally with the 
noble. I said to you yesterday, the aristocracy 
is dead. Let us respect its ashes, since they are 
those of our ancestors. Let us honor our fore- 
fathers—let us piously worship them—let us fill 
ourselves with their examples ;—but let us not 
seek to mend a broken chain. The future will 
be based upon democracy—or there will be no 
future. Republic or monarchy, France will re- 
main as she is now—democratic. 

This is my profound conviction. Instead of 
opposing to social progress a resistance which 
would prevent its regular development, let us 
throw ourselves bravely into the ranks of democ- 
racy—let us cease to make a vain parade of our 
titles and our parchments—let us not return to 
the past but advance to the fature ?”—* But,” 
interrupted my cousin, “do you believe in this 
future ? ”—I bowed my head; for I have little’ 
faith in the future of France. I answered, how- 
ever, pleasantly,—“ Our country is falling rapid 
ly. The men who first impelled its downfall 
were the nobles of the eighteenth century. For 
six years past the bourgeois have accelerated this 
journey to the abyss :—before long, power will 
be inthe hands of a pure democracy. If the 
bourgoisie and the nobility do not hasten to ab- 
dicate and to march with the masses, whom they 
might enlighten, moderate, moralize and govern; 
France will soon see the days of a new barbar- 
ism; but if from to-day we contribute, by our 
sincere efforts, to strengthen the infant democ- 
racy, France will open to her children an inex- 
haustible prosperity.” —Berthe had remained, 
some minutes resting, in a pensive attitude, upon 
a console; her head supported by her hand, I 
noticed that she grew pale as she listened to the 
democratic ideas of a Langenais.—‘ My cousin,” 
she replied, with a tone of sad resignation, “I 
am but a provincial. I have remained here, 
shut up to the present day,—a stranger to fhe 
current of ideas which impels the present epoch: 
you have lived in the very centre of all pro 
—in the light of every new idea. You ought to 
know more than I about these things,—and 
then you are the chief of the Langenais !”— 
There was a tenderness in her words which I 
could not misinterpret. The mind was silent 
at this time, and the heart had begun to speak. 
I understood it and felt a new sentiment within 
me. Could I see this marble statue palpitate and 
grow warm without emotion? Berthe de Lan- 
genais, leaning upon an antique console, dressed 
in black, the forehead slightly red, indecision in 
her burning eyes, appeared to me with a charm 
I had never felt before. It was no longer the 
fine girl with the severe profile, who had talked 
to me over a folio, in an immense library as 
gloomy as a necropolis. That imposing crea- 
ture whom I had regarded through an Olympian 
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cloud, upon whom it appeared to me impossible 
to lay a profane hand, was stepping down from 
the pedestal upon which my imagination had 
placed her. .The statute was softening to the 
woman, and I was the Prometheus who had lit 
the sacred fire in this hitherto inaccessible heart. 
At the sight of my work, I grew very proud. I 
was changed to myself. I felt myself raised to 
the height from which this woman had descend- 
ed to me—I who, the evening before. had felt so 
insignificant beside her. * * An hour before, 
nothing resembling love drew me towards this 
yours girl; now it seemed to me that a thick 
ndage had fallen from my 7 and that the 
light streamed in upon me. I felt my heart ris- 
ing to my eyes and lips. My blood rushed 
through my arteries, an irresistible revolution 
was going on within me. Astonished and fasci- 
nated, I approached her, took her hand and said 
to her, in a tone of profound emotion: Your 
heart is as admirable as your intelligence,—as 
our beauty.” I had pressed her hand: it was 
urning. She permitted this for a moment.— 
She was pale as a lily. I thought she was going 
to faint; but she lifted my flowers, gently with- 
drew the hand I still held, and went away, mak- 
ing a farewell gesture to me. se 





MISCELLANEOUS. . 


The more dramatic parts of the under-plot 
are commonplace. The English lord of sixty, 
who has married a young girl, and the story 
of this noble lady’s intrigue with the hero’s 
villanous friend—the duel which ends in the 
death of the Lord and his opponent—the re- 
tirement of her Ladyship to a convent—are 
the well-worn materials of romance. Yet in 
the hand of Raousset-Boulbon even these ac- 
quire new interest and appear fresh. The 
hero’s struggle to love when it is his interest to 
love—the dexterity with which types of 
French polite society are introduced and made 
to serve the moral of the story—the finished 
portrait of the young Legitimist lady, who re- 
nounces the hero in favor of her blood cousin, 
and returns to her folios and her sombre libra- 
ry :—all are points of excellence in the work, 
which are heightened by a manly, liberal 
_ in the treatment. It would be well for 
the reading public of France if they had more 
books of fiction like this “ Conversion.” The 
promise of its pages will add to the regret 
which the author's permature death has spread 
through many households. 





NORWEGIAN SCENERY.* 


Tuovucu Englishmen have a tolerably definite 
general notion of the aspect of Norwegian na- 
ture, itis not often they see accurate representa- 
tions of its particular scenes. Mr. West has 
hitherto been, we think, the only exhibiting 
painter who makes it his stock subject. 

The large and handsome volume before us, 
—_ many scenes of pictufesque gradeur.— 

t contains twelve plates and a vignette, pre- 
faced by some general remarks, and each subject 
accompanied by a few words of description.— 
Gousta Fjeld, the highest mountain in Norway, 
is the first; and of this the original picture now 
hangs on the walls of the British Institution. 
Krogleven, Vossevangen, Borgund Church, the 
River Lierdal, are other mountain-scenes. The 
first portrays with effect, a prospect of fair wa- 
ter, field and hills, saluting the eye through the 
opening of the rocky gorge. The church, built 
in 1134, entirely of pine, is one of the oldest in 
Norway. ‘The last mentioned subject has more 
of an English aspect than others, were not the 
mountains on so great a scale. 

Of the Fjords, or intersecting inlets of water 
which form so prominent a feature of the scenery, 
three plates are given—Hardanger Fjord, Sor 
Fjord, and Oifjord Vand; and of the Waterfalls, 
or Foses, three also, each of distinct charac- 
ter. 

The Riuckan Fos, or Smoking Fall, justifies its 


* Views in Norway: from Original Pictures by 
James Randell, -) Drawn on Stone by Eugene 
Ciceri: Published by Colnaghi. 





name by the blinding ferment of spray into 
which it dashes iiself forever. The Skjar- 
ven Fos, falling in grand gradation from one 
ledge to another, is.the most picturesque in the 
common sense. The Voéring Sane, ours itself 
in one thin stream 900 feet long, down a pre- 
cipice horribly perpendicular. 

The artistic merit of the views is considerable. 
Though not strikingly original or peculiar in 
manner, they are well treated, both by Mr. Ran- 
dell and by the thoroughly trained French lith- 
ographer, to whom he has prudently trusted their 
execution; every part is finished with care, and 
the whole bears evidence of consideration and 
skill.— Spectator. 





Mr. Lake writes on the subject of new acids :— 
“ A new acid is obtained from the Cimex lectu- 
larius by digesting a quantity of these insects in 
distilled water for several days. On pouring a 
portion of sulphuric acid into this solution, ef- 
fervescence takes place, and on the application of 
heat, an acid gas is copiously given off, which 
is soluble in water. ; 

This gas has a pungent, suffocating odor; it 
might not inaptly be named cimic acid. The 
scarlet-leaf species of geranium yields also a 
new acid. It has asharp, pleasant odor, and 
is soluble in water. It may be obtained by mace- 
rating the leaves and green branches in distilled 
water, and adding sulphuric acid to the solution. 
The gas is readily given off on the application 
of heat. This might be named geranic acid—Ath- 
enceum. 














THE FOUNDLING 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE FOUNDLING OF GLENSHIEL. 


Our country, compared with France and 
other nations of the Continent, prides itself 
upon the high standard of its public morals.— 
We are justified in this feeling ; and, perhaps in 
no result are the domestic virtues of two people 
more apparent, than in a contrast of the number 
of illegitimate offspring prevaling in cach popu- 
lation. 

But, on the other hand, although our neigh- 
bors have the brand upon their nationality that 
a large proportion of their community are the 
offspring of: lawless passion, and of thoughtless 
and reckless amours, it must be admitted as so 
fur creditable to them, that they give greater 
consideration to the rearing and education of 
such progeny, than we bestow upon the same 
class in this country. 

The French, indeed, may be said to make 
contrition for their common follies, by the pater- 
nal interest which they take in the welfare of 
this, the most helpless, of all helpless classes.— 
We are aware that some eminent moralists 
decline to award them this credit, and cling to 
the contrary opinion—that the orphanage and 
foundling asylums of France, instead of proving 
a blessing, and the means of preventing crime, 
only lead to the encouragement of the evil.— 
This is the ground of opposition to the increase 
of similar institutions in this country; and, ac- 
cordingly, on the theory that it is dangerous to 
recognize “ foundlings” and illegitimate children, 
the offspring of debased parents, among the 
claimants of our charity and the objects of spe- 
cial benevolence, these poor miserables, by the 
general feeling, are left to be dry-nursed by the 
winds of heaven, and to train themselves, as they 
best can, under the impulses and tuition of 
mother nature. 

The question is a social one of the most vital 
importance. It is doubtful, too, when we come 
to examine the policy of the matter, whether 
our French neighbors are not only wiser in their 
mode of dealing with this class of. humanity, 
but more humane and merciful in the spirit in 
which they recognize them. In England, how- 
ever, the opinion is gradually gaining ground, in 
face of the preliminary objection in a moral 
point of view, that it would be advisable to adopt 
some direct means of providing for helpless juve- 
niles, even on economical reasons. It is coming 
to be felt that “ youngsters,” whose path lies be- 
tween the workhouse and the jail, are too much 
neglected ; and that the enormous expenditure 
of our police establishments might be lessened, 
if a hand were stretched out to save, in their 
outset in crime those wretched subjects who ne- 
eessitate their maintenance. 

A careful analysis of almost any criminal 
calendar will bring out the bulk of the prisoners 
as the offspring of vicious and degraded parents, 
illegitimates and foundlings; itis from them 
that each generation of criminals receive their 
accessions. But there are thousands who, if 
charity in the proper season threw her mantle 
over them, would not cost the country what they 





now do. 
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In the breeches-pocket point of view, the ques- 
tion is, whether it would be less expensive to 
the country to take under its protection the fa- 
therless or helpless juvenile, by arresting him 
when his mind is untainted with crime, and to 
rear him, and teach him some useful trade, than 
to allow him to pursue his probation ? i. e., 
through the House of Correction and the Peni- 
tentiary some two or three times, until he at 
length finds himself on board a transport, with 
an Old Bailey passport for the antipodes. 

We gather from emigration statistics, that 
two-thirds of those who are of illegitimate birth 
leave England. Perhaps if they do not meet in 
other climes with more friendship and hospitali- 
ty, they will at all events escape the reproach 
which it is customary in this country to cast 
upon them on account of their birth. 

The following brief memoir of an American 
statesman, from the pen of a friend, will, per- 
haps prove interesting from the romance of his 
early history, as well as illustrative of the amour 
patrie which must prevail in the breasts of man 
emigrants. The subject of this narrative, al- 
though a native of this country, was one of that 
unfortunate class for whom we seck a more de- 
finite provision. 

He was a native of Glenshiel, a remote parish 
of the Western Highlands of Scotland. Glen- 
shiel took its name from the circumstance that 
the glen, in the olden times, was much used by 
those who in the summer months sent cattle there 
to the “ shieling,”—a custom which will be the 
best understood by the modern word “ grazing,” 
although there is still a distinction in the terms. 
Until within the present generation, Highland 
farmers keeping a stock of cattle generally sent 
them, in the summer months, to pasture upon 
the hills. 

Servants were sent along with them to tend 
the animals, and to prepare the dairy produce 
of the season. Glenshiel, being celebrated for 
its mountain grasses and herbs of a kind favora- 
ble to the production of butter and cheese, was 
at one time entirely let out by the barons of 
Kintail for “ shieling” purposes ; and according- 
ly, many farmers for miles surrounding sent their, 
cattle to browse upon its hills. 

At this time, there were no regular roads 
through the glen, but the hinds and hardy dairy 
maids, accustomed for years to spend their sum- 
mer and autumn months in that solitary scene, 
were seldom at a loss for the path to and from 
the spot of encampment. 

One of the most regular occupiers of a “ shiel- 
ing,” about the end of the last century, was Wil- 
liam Roy (or red, from the color of his hair,) an 
extensive sheep-farmer and agriculturist in the 
westernmost part of Invernesshire. 

On the first of April, every year, Roy des- 
patched a herd of fifty cattle, and in charge of 
them two experienced and trusty maids, named 
Janet and Elspat M‘Rae, who drove them to 
the shieling, and became responsible for them 
during the season. Their destination being dis- 
tant a day’s travel from any village, indeed from 
any house, the female adventurers generally pro- 
vided themselves with the necessaries for their 
sojourn before starting, and for the conveyance 
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of these Roy gave them the use of a powerful 
Highland pony. 

The'summer of 1789 was nearly over; and 
the stock of butter and cheese in the hands of 
Janet and Elsi exceeded that of any former sea- 
son for many years. So much so, that the two 
devoted girls were wont to sit for hours of an 
evening, calculating the result of their labor, and 
anticipating with delight, the account which they 
would be enabled to give of their stewardship. — 
Roy, at the end of the season, would come with 
horses and men to carry away the produce ; and 
great was the inward satisfaction of the girls as 
they looked for the messengers from home.— 
The one owned this feeling of pride to the other, 
and both indicated frequently their joyful feel- 
ings in the most lively mountain airs. And 
those who know the real characteristics of the 
Highlander, will readily imagine the happiness 
of those romantic females in the prospect of their 
master’s prosperity, 

But, even with them, the happiest moment was 
not to pass without a taste of bitterness. An 
incident occurred which entirely altered the feel- 
ings with which they contemplated the first in- 
terview with their master, and which, indeed, 
plunged them into great distress. 

Things went with them as well as their hearts 
could desire, until within three days of the end 
of the season. The “ kebbucks” piled up in the 
interior of their wooden dwelling numbered one 
half more than that of any of the previous years 
which they went shieling; and the comparative 
profits which Roy would reap by their labors 
would be considerable. The season was to con- 
tinue for 130 days, (or about the first week in 
in September), and, accordingly, when the peats 
amounted to nearly the number, (for they re- 
corded the time by depositing a peat each morn- 
ing at the end of their booth,) an arrangement 
was come to that one should mount the back of 
“ Charlie,” and light the signal fire as usual 
upon the summit of the Scorvoran. This bleak 
mountain is the highest of the ridge on either 
side of the glen, and a blaze upon the top, visi- 
ble at a distance of many miles, served as a bea- 
con to the messengers in making their way from 
home. Upon a clear day, the fire might be 
seen by them before starting. Jane, on the 

resent occasion, took this responsibility: upon 
herself leaving Elsi at home to make the pre- 
parations for their departure. 

The duty, however, which fell upon the latter 
we to be the more fatiguing of the two ; for, 

y some perversity or other, the cattle since the 
then day had wandered a distance of miles 
yond the range of their pasturage. But Elsi. 
after a hard day’s racing, succeeded, by sunset, 
in collecting the fifty head of cattle within a 
circle of a mile of the shieling booth. She then 
hastened to prepare for the departure ; but, near 
to home, her eye caught the sight of a piece of 
cloth fluttering over a bush of full-grown heath- 
er,—a circumstance which, in the first moment, 
caused a thrill of fearin her whole frame; for 
no human being, save one from a distant village 
with some provisions, had ever visited them in 
their sequestered retreat. 
“ A Dhia!” exclaimed the Celtic maid on this, 
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the first sight of human proximity. The first 
surmise, that Roy and his men had arrived, gave 
way to the probability that foragers had alighted 
upon their dairy store. This fear in her, howev- 
er, had the effect rather of inspiring courage; and, 
without further reflection, on she rushed to the 
door, proclaiming instant vengeance upon any 
unlawful visitors who might be there. Receiv- 
ing no answer, she kindled a fir-light, and ex- 
amined the “ kebbucks, until satisfied that they 
were untouched. She felt thankful, as it showed 
that the visitors, whoever they might have been, 
were not robbers. Our heroine, then feeling fa- 
tigued, and in want of sleep, was meditating 
whether or not she might venture to lie down 
before the arrival of her companion—for rest she 
required after the fatigue of the day. “Rob- 
bers,” thought she, “ would not have allowed the 
opportunity to escape them; it must be some 
friend — probably Flora M’Donald, from the 
neighboring shieling—who came to see us before 
quitting the mountains, and she has left her tar- 
tan plaid to show that she has been here.” This 
made Elsi regret her absence when her kind 
friend had arrived. But she still continued list- 
lessly over the ingle, pondering upon the extra- 
ordinary incident, which to her was as much of 
a surprise as the imprint of the footsteps in the 
sand could have been to Robinson Crusoe. 

Suddenly, however, a screaming sound, like 
that of a babe, proceeded from the old fashioned 
bedstead in the corner, which threw her at once 
into a state of speechless terror. 

A babe being in such a place was what she 
never could have dreamt of; and although El- 
si’s courage lacked upon the first occasion, this 
second start impressed upon her mind the idea 
of something supernatural. Fervently calling 
upon her Maker for protection, she again kindled 
a fir-light, and having ventured towards the bed- 
stead, found—to her unutterable astonishment, 
indeed, even horror—a stout and plump male 
child, some two or three months of age, well 
“7h up in warm flannel! 

“A Dhia!” exclaimed Elsi, as she gently un- 
folded the little bundle of mortality ; and a so- 
lution of the problem all at once flashed over 
her mind. “Och, och!” she then continued, 
“ you can’t answer for it, lamb of the low coun- 
try; but woe betake the mother who could suffer 
you to be torn from her breast; and cursed be 
the father who has thus cruelly cast you away! 
It is to our ruin that you have been left here; 
but let the reproaches of the world be what they 
may, with the Lord’s will, you will not want 
bread when our hands can get it.” 

So saying, she raised the infant in her arms, 
kissed it, and took it to the hearth. She then 
administered warm milk through a straw to the 
little fellow, who became very lively, and look- 
ing her in the face, smiled, gratefully as it were, 
upon his foster-mother. Elsi pressed him closer 
to her bosom, and kept him till he fell fast asleep, 
when she again placed him comfortably in bed. 
The event was enough to prevent her retiring to 
rest herself; and accordingly she continued 
musing at the fire. 

Late in the evening Janet returned, having 
made the signal upon Scorvoran, and the men 
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were now upon their way from home. Elsi re- 
lated all that occurred since the morning, and 
produced the babe. The effect upon-Janet was 
more distressing than upon the other; for al- 
though an old maid, she had once been in love, 
and she felt that her conduct was open to calum- 
ny; the other was so confirmed a celibate that 
she was indifferent upon the point; but this cir- 
cumstance made her still the more embarrassed 
for her companion. . 

The hopeless prospect of being able to con- 
vince the people of the countryside that the child 
was not the offspring of one or other, made them 
resolve not to open their lips to Roy or his men 
upon their arrival; and it was agreed that the 
babe should be placed upon the back of “ Char- 
lie,” with their own apparel; and that Elsi, who 
would keep in the rear of the others, should look 
to him on the journey. 

About twelve o’clock on the last day Roy and 
four servants reached the shieling; and a proud 
man was he as he glanced at the accumulation 
of cheeses which awaited his arrival. He treat- 
ed his faithful maids to some “ mountain-dew,” 
and promised them that their labors and fidelity 
should not go unrewarded. But it did not es- 
cape his observation that Janet had changed in 
appearance ; and he also referred to the agitated 
manner of Elsi. 

Both, however, adhered to the lightsome way 
in which they had passed the season, and laughed 
off the remark. The truth was, that the dis- 
covery of the infant had plunged Janet into the 
deepest grief; she had not closed an eye the 
whole of the previous evening, and the want of 
sleep, with the fatiguing effects of the journey to 
Scovoran, were of themselves enough to account 
for the sudden change in her appearance. 

The trepidation of the other arose more from 
her anxiety for the concealment of the babe. 
However, after a few hours’ stay at the booth, 
the cheeses and kegs of butter were placed upon 
the backs of the horses, and while Janet helped 
in this part of the business, Elsi packed up the 
bed-clothes and their articles of clothing, in 
which she exercised the necessary caution, and 
placed them pannier-ways on the back of the 
pony; the babe being wrapped up so carefull 
that if “ Charlie” missed his foot on the hill, 
there would be little danger of his being hurt. 
The company then started, the men in charge of 
the cattle going on before, followed by Roy and 
Janet with the horses and treasure, whilst Elsi, 
in terms of the “ paction,” continued in the rear. 
Unfortunately, however, for the plan of the two 
girls, they had to cross the Shiel,—the main 
stream of a series which intersect the hills on 
either side of the glen —and it now happened 
to be much swollen. 

Roy, who up till this time had been absorbed 
with the conversation of his female companion, 
never thought of looking for the laggard behind : 
and perhaps would not have done so, were it not 
for her loud cries. The pony had made a false step 
in the ford, and was in imminent danger of be- 
ing swept down with the current. Elsi, immersed 
to the breast in the stream, held fast to the pan- 
nier; and in the first instance endeavo to 
silence the infant—who had awakened in the in- 
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auspicious moment—by administering through 
a straw some boiled milk which she carried 
specially for him in her pocket. “ Chawie” had 
got out of his depth, and began to paddle in the 
water; and Elsi, in the last extremity, was 
obliged to cry out for help. 

The party lost no time in arriving to the res- 
cue; but nothing could exceed their bewilder- 
ment on witnessing Elsi in the middle of the 
stream with an infant clutched to her bosom. 
They first imagined that the child was found in 
the stream ; but here the bottle of milk seen in 
her breast indicated that Elsi must at least have 
carried it a distance. And this was confirmed 
by the tremulous demeanor of Janet, as Roy 
cast a darting look of suspicion upon that un- 
fortunate damsel. The truth of the whole af- 
fair was thereupon instantly made known ; but 
Roy, and particularly the other servants, con- 
sidered the story “too strange to be true.”— 
and what aggravated their conduct—and this 
the unlucky females anticipated—was the fact 
that both bore the reputation of being eminent- 
ly pious. ‘Their object, if they succeeded in 
reaching home without discovery, was to place 
the babe out secretly to nurse ; but the plot was 
out, and they felt that their characters were now 
ruined forever. It was tolerably evident from 
the “ giggling ® of the servants, what persect- 
? 
tion they were afterwards to endure. 

Roy had still too great an esteem for both, to 
discharge them on these grounds from his em- 
ployment, and he still gave them wool to spin, 
as usual, at home. But their treatment by the 
other servants, and, indeed, the whole parish, to 
whom they were formerly held up for their Chris- 
tian virtues was, indeed, uncharitable and un- 
merciful. They were cut by their neighbors, 
and despised by their acquaintances ; and the 
unfeeling finger of scorn was pointed at them by 
those with whom they formerly worshipped.— 
They were publicly rebuked by the Rev. Mr. 
M » in the parish church, as if they were 
guilty of an ecclesiastical offence. But they bore 
their sufferings with the greatest resignation; 
and between them fostered with all the tender- 
ness of mothers, the charge which had been com- 
mitted to them by Providence in so remarkable 
a manner. They called him by the scriptural 
name of “ John,” to which the neighbors added, 
“of the Mountain ;” and under this name he 
continued, from eight years of age till his fif- 
teenth year, in the employment of Mr. Roy. In 
the winter months he attended school regularly ; 
and by his application, and a natural appetite 
for learning he soon eclipsed all his competitors. 
This was the source of t joy to Janet and 
Elsi, and of not a little disappointment to those 
who affected to look down upon the “ poor found- 
ling boy”—as their own children, with all their 
advantages could not keep up with him in the 
class. 

The countryside was now upon the qui vive, 
as Johnny of the Mountain grew up, to gather 
his paternal lineaments. But he bore not the 
least resemblance to either Janet or Elsi, and it 
was clear “ that gentle blood ran in his veins,” 
—a circumstance which made the natives in- 
cline more to the story of his discovery. He 
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was nevertheless despised ; everybody “looked 
down” upon him; and as the youth was now 
attaining to the years of discretion, the very 
mention of his name sounded painfully in his 
ears. His foster-parents were the only two for 
whom he entertained any affection; the other 
neighbors he regarded with at last as much 

hatred as they could have looked upon him with 
* contempt. Possessed of strong faculties, and a 
proud and enterprising spirit, he at last made 
up his mind to quit the district for some more 
hospitable sphere, where an origin which he 
could not help would be no source of reproach 
to him. He made known his intentions to the 
two old maids, and obtained their consent; for 
they were fully persuaded that go where he 
would, Johnny would never forget the suffer- 
ings which they had endured on his account, 
and that no change of scene would alter the 
regard which he entertained for both of them. 

On the Ist of September, 1805, John of the 
Mountain left home for Portree, the nearest 
seaport, whence vessels were constantly plying 
to Glasgow, in the kelp trade. He obtained a 
mee in asmall sloop, called the Lord of the 
sles,—to the captain of which he was already 
known, from his having on several occasions 
shipped the wool and cheese which Mr. Roy 
sent to the southern market. After a voyage of 
ten days, he landed safely upon the Broomielaw. 
Compared to the great city of the present day, 
St. Mungo then covered but a small surface of 
the ground bordering on the Clyde; but it was 
even then the busy and the greatest mart of com- 
merce in Scotland, and the people were active, 
industrious, and enterprising. The knowledge 
of the English language possessed by the young 
adventurer was not of the most perfect kind, and 
his inability to comprehend the dialect of the 
citizens was the cause of many vexations and 
difficulties. He could write correctly, and was 
well calculated for some situations ; but genteel 
employment he could not procure, having no 
friend to take an interest in his endeavors. He 
applied for work as a laborer at several places; 
but was laughed at by the other men on account 
of his dress, which was the kilt and short hose 
of the Highlander. 

After several days’ fasting, and during which 
he was obliged to sleep out in the night-time for 
want of a lodging, he, despairing of succeeding 
in Glasgow, betook himself to the country to 
look for work as a hind. He took the direc- 
tion of Falkirk, where he arrived upon the first 
day of the usual monthly tryst. Here he met 
with better fortune. In the course of a ramble 
through the market, he was accosted by the stew- 
ard of the Duke of Hamilton (Mr. Johnston.) 
who, noticing the pitiful appearance of the 
otherwise healthy and interesting youth, offered 
him board and clothing if he accompanied him 
to Hamilton in charge of a flock of sheep which 
he had just purchased—a proposal which young 
John was only too thankful to acquiesce in ; and 
accordingly, after the market, he accompanied 
his new master home. 

Here he continued for two years, and so far did 
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that he was soon provided with a comfortable bed- 
room in his own house, and seated at table with 
the family before he had been a single month in 
his employment. But the greater the kindness 
of his benefactor, the greater the jealousy of the 
other servants; and, indeed, some of the smaller 
tenants of the duke, who dreaded the growing 
influence of the young stranger. John only 
continued the first month tending the sheep, 
when Johnston, discovering some signs of his 
ability, and the integrity of his disposition, 
took him at once under his own roof, and em- 
ployed him occasionally in making up the ac- 
counts of his noble master. He gave him several 
useful works to read, as well as the newspapers 
of the day ; and Johnny, who paid great atten- 
tion to current events, shortly became a very in- 
telligent and well-informed youth. But the older 
servants, who, as we have said, were all the more 
jealous of the favors showered upon one whom 
they regarded in every respect as an intruder, 
carried their prejudices to such an extent as to 
render his life miserable. They called him by 
the name of his benefactor, but not in his 
hearing, and this was the name by which he was 
latterly known. But the petty acts of spite to 
which he was subjected, on account of the ob- 
scurity and poverty of his origin, he could no 
longer endure, and he resolved upon emigrating 
to America. 

This resolution he communicated to his master, 
who listened with unfeigned regret, and en- 
deavored to persuade him to remain at home, by 
promising him his own situation should he 
survive the steward’s death. The youth, how- 
ever, cowed by the treatment of the people by 
whom he was surrounded, persisted in his reso- 
lution ; and his sympathizing employer ultimately 
advanced the means necessary to pay his pas- 
sage. John sailed from Leith on the 2nd of 
April, 1808, and reached New York after a pas- 
sage of six weeks. After undergoing many dif- 
ficulties, he at last started business in that city as 
a retail merchant, and from small beginnings 
prospered, until he at length became one of the 
most wealthy citizens of the United States. 
Athough not a speaker, he was one of the stirring 
spirits in almost every constitutional movement 
in the country ; and, from his wealthy position 
and purity of character, he possessed great in- 
fluence with successive governments. 

But, while he realized his wealth chiefly from 
acommercial connection with this country, he 
ever had a hostile feeling towards everything ~ 
British ; and this feeling he, on several occa- 
sions, carried to as great an extent as he pos- 
sibly could do. The daily organ in New York, 
which some years ago obtained so much noto- 
riety for its fiery attacks upon British policy and 
institutions, was well known to be the property 
of J—, and under his direction. 

The late President Polk, as a private indi- 
vidual, was quiet and inoffensive in disposition, 
and possessed no personal prejudices towards 
his fatherland ; but J—, of all the other friends 
with whom he was associated, had a greater in- 
fluence over his mind ; and it is known to some 
that the message of the President which some 
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ago created so much alarm, from the 
hostile spirit which it displayed towards Eng- 
land, was entirely the production of this individual. 

After the death of his early protectors, Janet 
and Elsi, and of his benefactor at Hamilton, 
which took place shortly after his arrival in 
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America, J—kept up no friendly correspond- 
ence with anybody in Scotland; and his own 
descendants always say, that his only motive for 
the animosity with he bore to his fatherland, 
was the treatment he had experienced in his 
early youth. 





From the Examiner. 


A Handbook for Young Painters. By C. R. 
Leslie, R.A., Author of “ The Life of Con- 
stable.” With Illustrations. Murray. 


A considerable portion of this volume is re- 
cast from lectures delivered at the Royal 
Academy by Mr. Leslie. Enriched with much 
additional matter, the lectures now take the 
form of essays, very various in length, upon 
the respective topics which it is most requisite 
to bring before a student in the art of paint- 
ing. And inasmuch as in this art study never 
ends, and every man who has not failed utter- 
ly can teach something even to the best of 
his contempofaries, we need not say that a 
volume like this, sensible, agreeable, and 
thoroughly well-written, does not come from 
the hand of such a masterly painter as Mr. 
Leslie to be left unread by the elder brethren 
of the craft. Painters will of course know 
how to pick up some little knowledge from 
the serviceable and subtle hints, and no little 
amusement from the delightful anecdote and 

ossip illustrative of their art, contained in 
Mr. eslie’s Handbook. Our function is ful- 
filled in the most useful way if we point out 
its value as fortification for the understanding 
of the ordinary picture-seer. The volume 
contains an interesting general view of the art 
of painting, as displayed in the works of the 
best masters of all schools; it is clearly and 
elegantly written, without resort to tech- 
nical terms; and it is likely to be even more 
useful as a series of lessons to uninstructed 

icture-seers, than as a Handbook for Young 

ainters. 

A work so safely informing public taste in 
this manner has indeed been seldom written. 
Brilliant enforcements of the publicnotice to this 
or that form of excellence in art, are far more 
common than fair expositions of those endless 
varieties of natural effect out of which all styles 
are composed, and of the reason of the beauty 
that is to be seen alike in the pictures of a 
Jan Stein and a Fra Angelico. Even in such 
expositions, however, it is of course almost im- 
possible that any master of painting can ex- 
clude the predilections necessary to the consti- 
tution of his own peculiar excellence, from his 

mgs of works varying, in spite of all their 
tin elements, as widely as the minds of 
men. It is to be confessed, therefore, that 





Mr. Leslie has such predilections. He is led 
to ascribe what we think’ disproportionate im- 
portance to the works of some artists, as of 
Stothard, for example. But is perfectly just 
and honest that this should be so. An artist 
competent to be as thoroughly impartial as a 
judge upon the bench, in criticism upon all 

pictures, is competent to be also incon- 
sistent with himself, and false to his own na- 
ture. 

But Mr. Leslie’s bias—since we must have 
one—fortunately happens to the one of all 
others least likely to mislead. That which 
made Pope a pretty safe critic of poets, and 
which gave him reverence for Homer, makes 
of Mr. Leslie no unsafe critic of painters, for 
it enables him to feel the grandeur of Michael 
Angelo’s conceptions and the littleness of 
those of Gerard Dow. 

The mind of our lecturer and teacher bein 
thus on the whole remarkably well-balanced, 
he is not to be deceived by the false reason- 
ings of the pre-Raffaelite brethren, and isable 
to speak his thoughts upon what some have 
called High Art with a very useful frankness. 


Nothing is more often on the lips of those who 
feel and know least of the qualities of which 
Painting is made than “ High Art,”—and the re- 
sult of more than forty years’ observation has 
convinced me, that nothing has contributed more 
to retard the advancement of Painting than the 
well-meant, but often thoughtless and mistaken 
talk about what passes for it, both in England 
and on the Continent. 

The common-place ndtion of High Art, con- 
tributed with other mental causes to the life of 
misery of the highly-gifted Haydon, as it had 
previously prevented the proper exercise of Bar- 
ry’s superior powers ; and many were the junior 
artists, who, with this ignis fatuus before their 
eyes, wasted time, and probably talents that might 
otherwise have been productive, upon large Car- 
toons for Westminster Hall. Indeed, many Eng- 
lish painters have passed through lives of priva- 
tion, consoled only with the belief that they were 
practising “ High Art” in evil days, who might 
have been prosperous men in some other pro- 
fession. 

Englishmen are constantly told by foreigners, 
and are constantly telling themselves, that High 
Art has never existed in England. Truc it is, 
there has been no British Michael Angelo, or 
Raphael, any more than there have been painters 
approachiug to them in the modern schools of 
Italy, France, Germany, or Holland. But the 
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Art of Hogarth, of Reynolds, of Gainsborough, 
of Wilson, of Fuseli, of Opie, Stothard, Turner, 
Constable, Wilkie, and of Etty, and the Art dis- 
played in Haydon’s “ Judgment of Solomon,’— 
what are we to call it ? — I care not what, but I 
will say that, out of Great Britain, nothing so 
high has been produced since the death of Wat- 
teau ; whose Art, distinct from its subject, is of 
the highest order. 

Latterly the term “ High” has generally been 
exchanged for “ Religious,” which means Art of 
which the subjects are from the Bible or the le- 
gends of the Church. I should make no objection 
to the definition as a matter of convenience, and 
if understood no otherwise than of Art of which 
the theme is religious. “But, I fear, it is too much 
received and intended as defining a style neces- 
sarily differing from other styles. 

It is clear to me, that had any of the earl 
Christian painters descended to subjects of fami- 
liar life, their treatment would not, in principle 
or in execution, have differed from that in their 
religious pictures, for in their portraits it did not. 
I think, therefore, that. the attaching of more 
importance, than they deserve, to such defini- 
tions as religious Art and religious painters, is cal- 
culated to blind us to many of the beauties of 
Nature and to lead us to suppose that because, 
by the early masters, some of her grandest and 
most charming qualities were unperceived, they 
are inconsistent with religious feeling ; and that 
there must be a marked difference between reli- 

ious men, women, and children, and the rest of 
the world ; and that even skies, trees, fields, rivers, 
and mountains may become religious and there- 
fore sublime, by their unlikeness to nature. Se- 
vere is a word sometimes used, and I have heard 
also of heroic landscape. Such classificatior's 
are calculated to mislead the young, while they 
may be easily taken advantage of by the indolent 
and cunning, who, with little study or thought, 
may at once put themselves forward as religious 
painters, by some mannered deviation from Na- 
tere. 


One of Mr. Leslie’s predilections is for Etty, 
not less as a man than as a painter, and from 
a generous and admirable criticism on that 
artist’s works we extract some comments upon 
his frequent use of the nude figure, which may 
serve: as an agreeable addition to the few 
notices of Etty gathered by us lately from Mr. 
Gilchrist’s life of him. 


There is a question on which it may not ap- 
pear to be my province to enter ; but it is one 
ich Etty’s peculiar treatment of and choice of 
jects must -present to most minds ;—I mean 
the question of how far his frequent preference 
of the nude may or may not be defended. It is 
true that in entire nudity there may be nothing 
objectionable, while figures clothed to the chin, 
if but an eye be seen, may convey the grossest 
meanings. But I scarcely remember a female 
ae by Etty in which the expression is impure ; 
and If I wished for a personification of inno- 
cence, I know no painter’s works among which 
I could more readily find very many instances 
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that would answer to it. Iremember, years ago, 
borrowing from him to copy, a head of a young 
girl, of much angelic purity of expression, that I 
returned it after having destroyed all the attempts 
I made to repeat it, because, in all;I had failed 
to catch the beauty either of the expression or of 
the color. ; 

In considering the. question of the propriety or 
impropriety of nudity, I can call to mind no dis- 
play of it in the works of Raphael, of Stothard, 
or of Flaxman, that seems to me objectionable. 
But this I cannot say of the works of Titian, 
Correggoi, Rubens, and others of. the t co- 
lorists, masters between whom and Eftty there 
was more in common. 

He was aware of the imputations that were 
cast on his character by those who knew. him 
only in his works. — “ I have been accused,” he 
writes, “ of being a shocking and immoral man.” 
—And in another part of his Autobiography, so 
deeply interesting to all who knew him, for all 
who did, knew his entire sincerity, he says, “as a 
worshipper of beauty, whether it be seen in a 
weed, a flower, or in that most.interesting form 
of humanity, lovely woman, an intense admirer 
of it and its Almighty author,—if at any time I 
have forgotten-the boundary line that I ought 
not to have passed, and tended to voluptuousness, 
I implore His pardon. I have never wished to 
seduce others from the path and practice of vir- 
tue, which alone leads to happiness here and 
hereafter; and if in any of my pictures an immo- 
ral sentiment has been aimed at, I consent it 
should be burnt; but I never recollect being 
actuated in painting by any such sentiment. 

The apology which he makes for his extra- 
ordinary predilection for the nude, namely, that 
“he preferred painting the glorious works of God 
to draperies, the works of man,” is based on the 
mistake of considering artifical. objects as less 

oetic than natural ones; an error which has 
»een completely exposed by Lord Byron in his 
controversy with Mr. Bowles. 

Btty’s Art was in the end substantially re- 
warded. But I fear the extent to which he was 
patronized must not be entirely considered as 
proceeding from a pure love and true appreciation 
of what is excellent in painting. ‘It cannot be 
doubted that the display of the female form, in 
very many instances, recommended fis pictures 
more powerfully than their admirable Arg: while 
l entirely believe that he himself, thinkiftg and 
meaning not evil, was not aware of the manner 
in _— his works were regarded by grosser 
minds. 


We are obliged to withhold for a future oc- 
casion some other extractsin type, and shall 
be glad of the opportyaity-of returning to 
Mr. Leslie’s pleasant book! + « 
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